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CHAPTER VII, 
THE MEETING OF THE LEAGUE. 
Arter passing the guard, as described in g 
Previous chapter, Lieutenant Hart expressed his 
surprise at finding himself thus accidental] 
thrown into the companionship of Colonel Br, Hl 
ley, who had already been appointed comm nd. 
ing chief of the patriot army, and under he ‘ 
Seal and signature he had so lately received his 
Own commission, ‘ 
For the first two minutes the tongue of Li 
tenant Hart soemed paralyzed at the revel vd 
of the guard—it came so unexpected he si “na 
ing all the while that his companion nyc 








a —— farmer, or cattle-drover, who had 
“ome issatisfied, ii ft ite: 
existing administration, eicdeners eg rnd 
to Napierville to embrace the cause fh nies 
or the patriots, as they w Payton 
themselves. Observing ere Proud to esteem 
ieee én ing the young man’s em- 
» Colonel Bradlee smiled and said : 
; i Now that tre score Saas : 
1M spite of the pains + 
may. I make bold to inquire the name of my 
youn associate in the good work ?” 
“TI feel no hesitation, but rather a sense of 
deference and dependency, in acknowledging so 
humble a name as Lieutenant Hart, but I hope 
and pray that I may yet be of some service to the 
good cause.” 
“Nobly spoken, my young friend!” cried 
Colonel Bradley, extending his hand cordially. 
“ And now I think of it, you are Doctor Che- 
nier’s protege. I granted your commission, if 
you will believe me, on the strength of the doc- 
tor’s recommendation alone, and now I am but 
too happy to acknowledge that I sincerely believe 
that his high opinion of your patriotism was by 
no means unwarranted.” 

“And what do you think will be the final re- 
sult of the earnest and patriotic endeavors which 
we are now on the eve of attempting?” 

“Tt is difficult to say,” returned Colonel Brad- 
ley, thoughtfully. “Sometimes I think the at- 









species of servile fear, are hardly prepared for so 
greata change. Yet I hope for the best.” 
During the time occupied in this dialogue, our 


Oongress, in the year 1860, 
the 


x 


The Spirits of the League. 


“IN AND OUT OF TuR 


presant veh ate. 
nitions of war have been 


4 ; } x 
tempt is premature—that the people, ignorant | have we here, colonel? Methinks you have for- 
and oppressed as they are, and cowed down by a | gotten to introduce your companion,” 


two horsemen had advanced some distance into | 


« 

Ay! we have a good huwdred and fifty now 
ected and deposited 
at the various points upon at our’ last 
meeting, and the people south of the St. Law- 
rence are ready to rise and assert their indepen- 
dence, whenever the war-cry of freedom is raised, 
which is to sweep the purple and the sceptre for- 
ever from our native land.” 

“This is truly glorious news!” returned the 
colonel ; “ but where is Captain Van Rensellaer? 
I do not see him.” 

“No, he is not here, and what is still worse, it 
will be impossible for him to be present at this 
meeting, for we have just received word from St. 
Beais to the effect that he is lying there, or some- 
where ia that vicinity, patiently awaiting, with 
some trusty followers, the steamer Caroline's ar- 
rival which is said to be well ballasted with mus- 
kets and ammunition, so that if not present, we 
are satisfied that he is well employed, and still 
faithful as ever to the great cause in which we 
have embarked our lives and fortunes. But who 


“T imagined you would require no introduction 
in this case,” returned Colonel Bradley, with a 
smile. “ 

Doctor Chenier glanced keenly at his military 


the forest, and were now opposed by a second | protege, but failed to recognize the gay and hand- 
guard, to whom, as before, they gave the required | some student through the boorish habiliments. 
pass-word and rode on, The distant murmur of | 
voices was now becoming audible, and the col- | me at odds in thisinstance.” 

oncl facetiously remarked that they were drawing | “You are slow to recognize your friends,” ex- 
near the spot where treason was to be hatched | claimed the lieutenant, pulling off his slouched 
and kingly rule detied. | hat and grasping the doctor by the hand. 

The spot chosen was in the midst of an exten- | « Ah! my dear fellow, is it you? and a thou- 
sive natural grove of trees, with but very little | sand welcomes to you, though I confess we ex- 
underbrush to obstruct their progress, and some | pected you a trifle earlier. But first let me pre- 
hundred or more persons, mostly disguised, were | sent you to our friends, Doctor Nelson and Lieu- 
already assembled in noisy conference beneath | tenant-Colonel Papineau, the leader of the French 
the shelter of the overhanging trees, their varied | party.” 


attire presenting a strangely grotesque and diver- | They were all spare built, muscular men, 


“No, colonel, I must acknowledge you have | 





ae wranis sini 
ample chest, weighin; 
mind, the fiery senten 
lips of the speaker. 

“Who is that mait” hp inquired, pointing 
him out to Chenier. “I would like an army ot 
ten thousand men of his strength and determined 
appearance.” 

“ That,” said Chenier, “is one of the shrewd- 
est and most formidable characters that Canada 
has yet produced. He is the terror of the gov- 
ernment, and has been for the last half a dozen 
years. You must have heard of Searle, the 
Hero of a Thousand Islands, the most successful 
smuggler and bush-ranger that ever defied the 
miserable laws under which honest men have so 
long suffered.” 

“ Ay! I have often heard of him,” returned 
Colonel Bradley, “and to own the truth, he is 
the man above all others that I most wish to see. 
He has a control over that class of turbulent spir- 
its who infest the St. Lawrence and its tributaries, 
a class of men who, in following out their desper- 
ate fortunes, have dared to set the tyrant and his 
laws equally at defiance. He must become the 
leader of that class, for I tell you, with their 





ture services may be made invaluable. 
bestow on him a captain’s commission at the very 
least. It will give him dignity in the eyes of his 
associates who have hitherto been hunted like 
wild beusis, and encourage others of the class to 
enwulate his example.” 

“ True. 
Chenier, “and should be carried out to the 
letter.” 


few appropriate remarks, introduced Colonel 
Bradley, commanding chief of the patriots. 





them. | all of them above the medium height. 
Scarcely had the colonel and his companion | to look at, would have been the 
arrived within the precincts of the grove, when a | senior of the party, though he was not as old as 


pronounced 


three of their number advanced to meet them. | Wolfred Nelson was the youngest, handsomest, 
On approaching within speaking distance, the | and most formidable-looking of the three. They 
delegation removed their slouched hats, and | were all more or less disguised, and with their 
Doctors Nelson and Chenier, and the accom- 
plished representative of the French party, Joe 
Papinsau, stood revealed before them. Colonel 
ved his broad- 
brimmed Quaker hat, and bowéfl to his advanc- 
ing aids with a dignity that bespoke the strong 
mind and purpose of a military leader. 

* Vive la colonel!” shouted Papinean, throw- 


| slouched hats drawn over and half concealing 
their features, their nearest friends might have 
failed to recognize them. 
Bradley arose in his stirrups, re 
that no one could have known him, had not 


exchanged for another before leaving on his pres- 
ing up his hat in the excess of his admiration. ent errand. 


“ The day was getting so far advanced, col- During the dialogue and introduction, the 


onel, that we were already beginning to despair party had been moving gradually toward the 
of your arrival,” said Doctor Chenier. 

“Ha! then you thought I was cunning or cau- 
tious enough to keep my head ont of the noose, 


did you?” 


point where the mass of the insurgents were col- 
lected, listening to one of the inflammable spirits 
of the day, who had mounted on a log that he 
might the more conveniently see and be seen ; for 





inquired the colonel, laughing. “ But 











lave our friends all ar- 
rived, and is everybody as ripe and ready for ac- 


how goes the battle ! 





stump speeching is not necessarily limited to the 
jurisdiction of Uncle Sam. 
tion as was anticipated by some of our sanguine Colonel Bradley and his friends were now so 


friends t” 


sified appearance to one coming suddenly upon | yarying in age from thirty to forty-five years, and 
Chenier, | 


shout went up from the assembled multitude, and Papineau by some three or four years. Doctor | 


Even Colonel Bradley | 
had succeeded in disguising himself so effec tually | 


Chenier recognized the horse he rode, and which | 
perhaps it would have been better policy to have 


| Bear that persons in the crowd of any marked in- | 


language. 


vious meeting, and a committee of officers chosen 
to report the most favorable localities for the 
A gen- 


commencement of their hostile labors. 


given points, or at all the points at once ; but the 


nitions of war lving concealed at the several 
points where they had been deposited by previ- 
ous order, were to be immediately got under way 


and concentrated near a given point on that river 


This idea was universally regarded as the most 


feasible one that possibly could have been sug 
gested, from the tact that the inl 





miles about, with scarcely an exception, were of 
the old French party, and, though a share of 


them might take no active part in the distur 





MS, | 





~aeaeen Mould at least Le friendly to the wh 
with the responsible fluty of acquainting ever, 
interested with the final result of their doings, and 
the time agreed upon for the general rally of the 
patriot forces at Grand Brulé, being duly made 
known, the meeting was dissolved, and in a very 
few minutes after, not more than a dozen of the 
patriots remained upon the ground, and those, 
with the exception of Searle and Hicks, held 
offices, or rather were commissioned officers un- 
der Colonel Bradley. Searle and his companion 
had remained by especial request of the com- 
mandant, and were now awaiting with some cu- 
riosity for an explanation of the motive which had 
given rise to the request. They stood aloof from 
the main group, which had centered around the 
colonel, and who were now engaged in deep and 
carnest conversation with their chief. At length 
Chemer, who had proffered the request for them 
to remain, beckoned them to approach. They 
drew near the group, and the officer presented 
them to the colonel, who gave them a most cor- 
dial reception, remarking as he did so, that men 
who could so successfully defy the government in 
times of peace, could not fail to be invincible in 





knowledge of the ‘bush’ and the rivers, their fu- | 
We must | 


The idea is a good one,” returned | 


The orator, who had now ceased his harangue, 
descended from his pedestal, and his place was | 
immediately supplied by Chenier, who, after a 


In an instant the woods resounded with three 
cheers for their distinguished leader, and the 
| colonel, removing his broad-brimmed hat, and | 
bowing his acknowledgments, addressed them for 
full ten minutes in the most stirring and patriotic 
The business was then fairly opened | 
by reading the resolves and resolutions of the pre- 


eral discussion now ensued upon the advantages 
to be gained by opening hostilities at certain 


idea of so scattering their forces was overruled by 
the commandant, and it was finally settled that 
the entire army should centre near Grand Brule, 
on the river Richelieu, and all the stores and ma- 


ants for 


war, when called upon to fight the battles of 
freedom. 
Searle acknowledged the compliment, and ad- 
mitted that no class of men in Canada could 
have stronger reasons to detest the government 
and everything connected with it. 

“Certainly, 1 know it,” returned Colonel 
Bradley, “ and it was for that reason, and to ob- 


class of whom you, I am told, are the acknow!l- 


edged representative, that I desired to bring 
about this interview. In the first place, I wish 
to know about how numerous this class of out- 


laws are (excuse the word, we are all outlaws in 
the estimation of those wise rulers whom we take 
the liberty to defy, and to hurl down, if possible, 
to the base level of their deserts). 
how many proscribed men are there in the Can- 


In a word, 


| adas to-day ?” 
“That would be a difficult question to an- 
swer,”’ returned the smugg 





. “They are nu- 
merous ; quite a little army, if you could contrive 
to enlist them all.” 

“And that is what we aim to do,” rejoined the 
“The present 
understand, is a secret league on the part of the 


commandant. movement, you 


patriots to overthrow the obnoxious government 
under which we live, and to whose dictation we 


have thus far tamely submitted. If we accom 


plish our object, we then have it in our 





reward those who have nobly volunteered their 


lives in the sacred cause we have espoused 


Here is an attested copy of our declaration of the 
P} 


rights of man, with our names affixed, and two 

which the names of all officers yet to he commis 

sioned by ourselves mast he, and that, too, ander 

the administration of the solemn oath which I 

will now read to you.” 
The colonel then proceeded to read the declar 
yn and the oath of the patriots 

pct vy, for there was something congenial! 


in the reckless, half-matured scheme of the pai 


Searle listen 


tome And with, this bigillt Dencdiction of she 
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| ots that pleased him 
| Would take the oath 
while life 


; and when asked if he 
binding him 
remained, the noble 
poused, detying the 
ures he 


to support, 
| nt Pay they had es 
‘Mand the co » 7 
| had forced upon them, he seers a h 
|} & spirit and energy characteristic of the ‘an 
} “Ay! they have hunted us like wik 
and we will fight them to the death. 
offices, no privileges, no imMunities 
| but too happy 


man ; 

1 beasts, 

We ask no 

» We 

for the Opportunity which ies 

| to er ourselves upon the Onl’ 
death! give the out! a 
nity, and the ver 


government, 
aws of Canada an o} 
¥ will shaw you what they are 
of, and what they are capable of doing tis 
“ res it’? , 

| ‘a I cannot doubt it, returned the colonel 
| “for I am sensible that no clas 
| Stronger reasons to abhor the 
ee “sing 

| Tigid penalties inflicted upor 
} and, than this 


y made 


8 of men have 
government for the 
: i them than they ; 
act, what more substanti val 
sap hops é itial 
of their fidelity could we ask?” er 
“oe \ ; 

None. I will answer with my life 
fidelity 1” answered Searle, i 

“ Enough !” 


for their 


; returned the colone 
H with proceeded to administer the 

| Chenier filled out @ captain's a 
| Commission for the 


1, who forth. 
oath, while Dr. 
nd lieutenant's 
two outlaws, re: 
; ready for » 
commandant’'s Signature ; i ee 
, 
affixed, 


“ And now,’ 


which was speedily 


, 
. added the colonel, in ¢ 
} You are at liberty, as the chie 

fore: 


‘onclusion, 

f of the o 
utlaw 

4 : we 

e, to award such commissions to those 


neath you, as you - 


>i your best judgme 

your previous knowledge of eng ey 
proper. And remember that at Grand Brule or 
or before the twentieth of July, is the time fix a 
for the general rally of the patriot forces And 
now farewell! and may you all labor contiby 


in the good cause, and i 
; reap the ultir 
of well doing.” 4 pe 











CHAPTER VIIL 
FOILED. 


As our history has thus far been moving on in 
gradual stages, setting down our characters oc- 
casionally to take up those who have been too 
long neglected, carrying them forward awhile, 
and then returning again for those we have left 
behind, we feel it incumbent upon ourselves to 
go back once more to Churchville and endeav- 
or to clear up the mystery attending the abduc- 
tion of Cora Flemming. 

As we have previously recorded, Cora and the 
girl Susan had started for a run through the 
meadows in pursuit of water-cresses, but no 
sooner had they arrived at a point where the 
woods bordered on the meadow, than a man 
sprang out from the bushes, and seizing Cora, 
| bore her swiftly off in spite of her wild shricks 
and strugyles. ‘This was Susan's version of the 
The ruffian 
sprung upon the poor girl so suddeuly that she 


story, and it was correct. had 





tain the entire interest and co-operation of that | 


power to , 


had no opportunity to observe his appearance, 


and Susan was too much alarmed and stupetied 


by the occurrence to notice anything farther than 
the fact. 
person 


She could not have told whether the 
the was black or 
She had a sort of vague impression that 


committing outrage 
| white. 
the ruffian was no ordinary man, but a sort of 
gigantic savage, or wild man of the woods. The 
reader no doubt has his own ideas upon the sub- 
ject; but we will not anticipate the natural de- 
velopment of our plot. The party, whoever it 
was, had pimoned the arms of Cora from behind, 
80 that she could nenher see his face nor offer 


The 


could do was to shrick wildly but vainly for aas- 


' any effectual resistance only thing she 
sistance as she found herself borne rapidly on 
through the woods. Her face and hands were 
torn and smarting from contact with the briers 
and bushes through which she was hurriediy 
forced, wll they at length reached an opening in 
the woods which had formerly teen cleared by 
coal-burners, and she discovered a horse on the 
further side of the open space hitched to a tree, 
and a little beyond, im the eart-path leading 
therefrom, she wae startled by the sight of a man 
on horseback, whe she lad littl doubt was the 
accomplice of ber ruffianly captor 

Neither of the men spoke, though there was an 
appearance of tacit understanding between them, 
for no sooner did the one on horseback observe 
their approach, than he sprang to the ground and 
assisted) his companion in forcing Cora apom the 
horse, where he beid her firmiy pinioned in his 
irom grasp till the first ruffian hed obtained a firm 
seat in the saddle behind her. He then vaulted 
upon the back of the remaining animal, and the 
three dashed forward along the cart peth throws h 








the wowls in a westerly direction, urging thei 
horses on for the first half howr at the very top 
of their speed 


[see ReGRavine | 
































In the meantime both of the men maintained 
a profound silence, which was only interrupted 
by the hysterical sobs and lamentations of the 
Had she not been too intense- 
larmed to have been observant, she would 


beuutifal captive. 
ly 
have probably recognized her captors as the same 
who had attempted ber abduction in the morning, 
but were fortunately prevented by the opportune 
arcival of Licutenant Hart; but now as she was 
being borne swiftly onward, deeper and deeper 
into the forest, as she readily conjectured, she 
felt that her chances of escape were proportion- 
ately lessened. Her mind was in no condition to 
reflect, and even if it had been, it would have 
been difficult fer her to arrive at any tangible 
conclusion as to the real motive of her captors in 
thus making a prisoner of one who had no power 
to harm them, even if they had left her unmo- 
lested. 

At the end of half an hour the party arrived 
at a small clearing, in the centre of which Cora 
observed a rude log cabin, and as she approached 
it nearer, she saw from the general air of neg- 
lect which pervaded it, that it had not recently 
been occupied. She shivered like an aspen leaf 
on beholding the rude, prison-like structure, for 
somehow she could not separate the idea of her 
present captivity from something horrible and 
uncertain in the future, as death, or dishonor, or 
imprisonment; and somehow she could not but 
think that this was fated to be her prison—the 
scene of all the terrible trials she was to undergo 
in the future. She had ceased to cry out for suc- 
cor, or to struggle against her captors, and as the 
foregoing thoughty for the first time began to 
course rapidly through her excited mind, she be- 
gan at the same moment to grow desperately 
calm and collected. 

Not a word had yet been spoken by either of 
the ruffians during their brief but rapid ride, and 
Cora was beginning to be both surprised and 
perplexed by their determined silence. At length 
the cabin was reached, and her captors suddenly 
reining in their horses, alighted at the door, and 
lifting their prisoner from the saddle, bore her 
hastily into the interior of the hut. The two 
men then passed out together and carefully se- 
cured the door after them. There was only one 
small window to her prison, and that was strong- 
ly barred. Cora took a hasty survey of the in- 
terior, while her captors were intently occupied 
in conversation on the outside. The cabin was 
about fourteen fect square, and the dilapidated 
remains of some rude wooden furniture scattered 
around in various corners of the room, without 
the least pretension to order or arrangement, was 
all that the hut contained. Mechanically she ap- 
proached the window and tried the bars, She 
saw at a glance that there was no possible chance 
to effect her escape in this quarter, for the heavy 
oak wood, freshly spiked on, would have with- 
stood the hand of a giant. 

With a groan of disappointment, she was 
about turning away, when her ear was suddenly 
arrested by an exclamation proceeding from the 
lips of one of her captors. Involuntarily she 


paused, and holding her bréath hard that she 








might not lose a word of the dialogue (for from 
the sound she concluded they had n 








“You will never make much at this game, 
Beckett, that I am quite certain of ; for you are 
sure to be detected sooner or later. Suppose you 
do frighten the girl into a marriage? You can- 
not expect to keep her hived up here always, and’ 
you away at the barracks. Besides, I don’t be- 
lieve a marriage of this sort will stand valid in 
law ; and if it don’t, you will tind it will be all 
the worse for you !” 

“T have considered the matter,” returned a 
familiar voice, which Cora instantly recognized 
as belonging to Ij Beckett, “and I 
swear to you, if I knew I should swing for it the 
next moment, I should do the same thing over. 
Dad you ever love and hate a woman at the same 
time! No! Well, then, that is exactly how I 
feel. I could smother her with kisses at one 
moment, and wring her confoundedly beautiful 
neck the next.” 

“Well, if you are determined to persevere, 
what word am I to take back to the barracks ?” 
inquired the other. : 

“Tell the colonel I have been thrown from my 
horse and severely bruised. On this plea you 
can obtain leave of absence to visit me every day, 
for Ido not intend to desist from the siege, or 
leave this spot for an instant, till I have fully suc- 
ceeded in my purpose. I have sworn to conquer 
her proud obstinacy, and render her my willing 
slave ; and it shall be done—my oath shall be 
fulfilled to the letter.” 

Here the conversation ceased, and presently 
Cora heard the accomplice of Beckett mount his 
horse and gallop swiftly away. The next mo- 
ment the door opened and the ruttian entered, 
still wearing his mask. Cora shrank back to the 
farther end of the cabin and regarded him sus- 
piciously, a half-frightened, half-defiant expres- 
sion in her eye. 

“Well, my mistress,” exclaimed Beckett, at- 
tempting to disguise his voice as much as possi- 
ble, “d» you tind yourself comfortable in your 
new quarters !”’ 





“ There is no need of your attempting farther 
disguise, Lieutenant Beckett, tor I know you!” 
answered Cora. 

“Ah! Then perhaps you can guess the pur- 
pose of our present meeting ! so that without de- 
lay, we can enter i liately on the busi in 
hand.” 

“IT can readily conjecture that your purpose is 
anything but an honorable one. No proposition 
you can make, however infamous, will astonish 
me, rest assured, after having once comprehend- 
ed, as I now do, your vile and ungentlemanly 
character, To take this mean advantage of an 
unprotected girl, who never injured you—I am 
sure I never injured you—would turn even re- 
gard, had I ever cherished it, into irrepressible 
loathing and coutempt. You are unworthy the 















‘title of a man!” 

“Ha, ha!” exclaimed Beckett, tearing off his | 
mask and gazing at Cora with sarcastic admira- | 
tion, “your humor suits me, fair lady. You | 
would have made a most excelleat tragic delin- 





i 


eator. 
on, madam, I pray. 








| 
Keep 
I love you none the less for 


Your scorn is perfectly withering. 


it. Indeed, I never saw you more enchantingly | 
bewitching than at this moment.” 


The cool, tantalizing tones of the ruffian 
seemed to echo through the hut in mockery of 
her despair. She said no more, but turned her 
tearless eyes towards the barred window, and 
strove not to tremble at the evils which menaced 
her, or to betray to the villain that she stood in 


} 
| 


“Well, Miss Cora, have you nothing to say to 
me ?” 

In spite of his forced self-possession, the voice 
of Beckett was a little shaky as he put the above 
question. 

“ Nothing, only that I despise you!” 

“ And that you have affected to do from the 
first. Have you nothing else /—no word of en- 
No dis- 
position to compromise matters and save the ne- 
cessity of forcing a compliance to my wishes ?’”” 


couragement for one who adores you ! 


“You have forced me here against my will, 
thinking that you will obta’n an easy victory over 
a defenceless maiden, but in this you shall yet 
find your mistake ; you shall learn that this is no 
way to unlock the heart of a virtuous woman, 
who would prefer death to dishonor !” 

“ Faugh, my sweet one, this is all nonsense ! 
You will think better of it by-and-by. It will be 
your own fault if you are treated otherwise than 


honorably.” 
“To be forced to breathe the same air with 
you, is dis! de ted Cora, vel ly. 





“You talk bravely for one so completely in 
my power,” returned Beckett, sharply, while an 
angry frown lighted up his features; “but so 
surely as I have you in my power, proud beauty, 
you shall listen to me; ay! and you shall forget 
to sneer at my declaration, also, out of regard to 
your own safety. I do not intend to use vio- 
lence, if you are reasonable. Listen, then, for 
the right of decision shall be left to you. Four 
months ago I declared my love for you, and that, 
too, with the most honorable intentions ; but you 
took the liberty to spurn my offer, and to slight 
the affection I had so fondly lavished upon you. 
I assumed to be indifferent, but your refusal 
aroused a secret devil in my heart, and I resolved 
to humble your pride and be revenged for the in- 
sult I had suffered and the pain I had endured, 
if ever a favorable moment offered. That mo- 
ment has now arrived. I have you in my power, 
in a spot where no human assistance can reach 
you; and were I the wretch you would fain be- 
lieve me, [ might now enjoy a most brutal re- 
venge. But, know you, 1 am not to be so easily 
satisfied. My revenge shall be of a more exquis- 
ite character. ‘To save yourself from shame and 
dishonor, you shall now be made to wed the man 
whom you affect to despise—these arms shall 
clasp you in tender dalliance, and the devil your 
cold, unfeeling nature has engendered within me, 
shall force you to acknowledge your love and de- 
votion, though the confession be so black a lie as 
to ghoke you. There is a priest, a French 
Jesuit, who is heavily indebted to me, and who 

glad to officiate at our nuptials. I shall 
now aes bee = 


to sa, but await your answer.” 

“‘Taen harken to it now, this moment!” cried 
the brave girl with an energy so startling as to 
cause her captor to step back and gaze at her in 
astonishment. “I would endure a thousand tor- 
tures, willingly, freely, rather than my eyes 
should be poisoned by a sight of thee ; and rather 
than submit to either of thy base conditions,I would 
suffer a thousand deaths. But no, Lieutenant 
Beckett, I do not fear you, other than like some 
treacherous beast of prey you should spring on me 
unawares ; for one who would be guilty of so 
base, so unmanly an act, is too cowardly to be 
feared. No! Ido not fear you; I despise and 
defy you!” 

“Ha! my fair one, I fancy our meeting has 
already been too formal. Your scorn is too in- 
viting to be withstood. ‘The pressure of a loving 
arm—a_ kiss, perhaps, will make us_ better 
acquainted !” 

It required but a step or two to compass the 
distance between them, and the ruftian, as he 
spoke, essayed to clasp her in his arms, and to 
imprint a kiss upon her pure lips. 

“Unhand me, villain!” shouted Cora, strug- 
gling with almost superhuman strength to free 
herself from his vile embrace. “ Unhand me!” 
she again repeated, her soft bosom heaving, and 
her eyes wildly ablaze at the indignity she had 
suffered; “or—” in her wild excitement she 
had directed her gaze for an instant through the 
barred window—“ thank Heaven! they come, 
they come! The hour of my deliverance is at 
hand!” 

These rapid exclamations had attracted the 
eyes of Beckett to the window, where he beheld, 
with a thrill of rage and disappointment, a troop 
of five horsemen bearing swiftly down in the di- 
rection of the cabin, and not forty rods distant. 

“Am I always to be foiled ?”’ muttered the 
ruffian, between his clenched teeth, and relaxing 
his hold on Cora, he darted out of the cabin, ran 
a short distance to where his horse had been se- 
cured, vaulted into the saddle, with a hearty im- 
precation on the approaching party, and dashed 
moodily off in an opposite direction, the while 
keeping the cabin between them till he reached 


peared from sight. 

















CHAPTER IX. 


THE RESTORATION. 


Tue sudden revulsion of feeling was too 
much for Cora, and she swooned away betore 
Beckett had fairly quitted the threshold of the 
cabin, When she revived she found herself sur- 
rounded by friendly faces, and the handsome 
young man in the farmer’s frock, who had res- 
cued her in the morning, was anxiously bathing | 


her hands and temples in some fresh, cool water 
which one of the men had provided in his hat for | 
the occasion. 

Jonas, who had stood from the first mutely re- 
garding the deathlike features of his young mis- 


a | 
the least awe of him. | 
| at this time, though to render his coming clear | think that matters should have resulted as they 






the skirts of the forest, where he quickly disap- | 





UR 


tres, unable in his extreme trepidation ¢ ther to 





wo 


speak or act, no sooner observed the signs of re- 
turning consciousness, than he clapped his hands 
and shouted like a lubberly schoolboy. He 
threw himself down on his great awkward knees 
before Cora, and taking her limp little hand in 
his, fairly blubbered for joy. It was one of | 
those ludicrously affecting scenes that we are in- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


clined to laugh and weep over at the same time. 
But the reader has no doubt wondered already at 
the unexpected appearance of Licutenant Hart 


| to her own 





UNION? 2+ 


| shadow of a hope, her mind reverted back again 
) 
k 


ys with all the poignancy of its first 
shock 


ward event which had robbed Cora of thy 


She had no time to dwell upon the unto 
prop- 


erty of her uncle, if, indeed, her thoughts had 


even once reverted to the subject during the pain- 


ful moments of her absence, till she saw Jonas 


| spurring triumphantly forward and weaving his 


hat in token of Cora’s safety. Then the paintul 
recollection of the pecuniary miscarry first smote 


upon her mind, and she groaned inwardly to 


| 
| 
| 
we have but to return to the neighborhood of Na- | had, and that Cora should thus be cut off from | 


pierville, where, in company with Colonel Brad- 
ley, we left him a chapter or two back, just on 
the point of quitting the forest which had served 
as the scene of their Tate meeting. The two 
officers had continuéd on in company after leav- 
ing the forest, and had already crossed the river 
on the road to Churchville, when their attention 
was suddenly arrested by a cloud of dust in ad- 
vance of them, and presently there emerged 
therefrom three men on horseback, in one of 
whom the young lieutenant recognized Jonas 
Sickles. 

The story of Cora’s abduction was soon told, 
and Colonel Bradley volunteering to accompany 
them in their search, the young lieutenant led the 
way with all possible despatch towards the de- 
serted cabin which he had discovered that morn- 
ing, and arrived in season to prevent the con- 
summation of whatever plan might have been 
uppermost in the fertile brain of Beckett. When 
Cora became fully conscious of her situation, 
and saw that she was safely under the protection 
of friends, and among them one who had scarce- 
ly quitted her thoughts since the occurrences of 
the morning in which he had so prominently fig- 
ured, her pale checks were suddenly suffused with 
a tinge of carmine, which showed plainly that to 
her the recognition had proved an agreeable one. 
In a few words, after she had sufficiently recov- 
ered her composure,-Cora narrated to the little 
circle of auditors around her the particulars of 
the outrage she had suffered. At mention of 
Beckett’s name, Jonas might have been seen to 
give a sudden start of surprise, though he was 
shrewd enough to remain silent as regarded his 
own unintentional share in bringing about the 
disagreeable result; but in his own mind he se- 
cretly resolved to give up all idea of ever becom- 
ing a soldier, and to cut henceforth and forever 
those agreeable associttions with the under of- 
ficers of the barracks he had heretofore sustained ; 
for in this instance he could see plain enough 
that he had been used merely as a cat’s paw, or 
go between, when in reality he had supposed till 
now that their attentions, and especially Beck- 
ett’s, had been lavished upon him always in con- 
sideration of his own personal merits. 

Colonel Bradley heabd Cora’s story to the 
end, and then coolly igfjuired if any one could 
expect anything bettey from such tools of the 
English government, or if any one expected to 
obtain redress from the. 
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servient to the milita, 
“Tt may 


ant for their grievan- 
ces, where everything he" we rendered so sub- 


the bulk of her uncle’s property, when in reality 





she knew it was the squire’s intention to have 
With this feeling at 
heart, she sprang to her feet, threw open the door 


made a will in her favor. 


| hastily, and stood confronting poor Jonas at the 
very moment he came tearing up inte the yard, 
waving his hat aloft, and displaying that broad 


gleam of happy intelligence which is so pleasant 
to see even in the features of a clown. 





“She is safe! Miss Cora is safe! They are 
just coming round the bend of the road; she and 
the young farmer lad, him as was first to set the 
rascals aflight this morning !” 


The tremor and anxiety of Mrs. Flemming 


abated the moment she was convinced that Cora 
was safe, and she was ready to vent the spleen en- 
gendered by her sudden disappointment in the 
matter of the will upon the inoffensive head of 
her luckless servant. 

“Why do you make such a rumpus! You 
are always blarting like a great simpleton. 
Couldn't you just say your poor mistress, the 
poor dear, is safe, without all this extravagant 
demonstration ! And I know it is all pretence. 
You don’t care a fig for any of us—only your 
situation and the pay; but my husband, the 
judge, shall know it, and you shall be discharged 
before another week passes over your head, that 
you shall. Any one would think you had come 
to announce a merry-making by your hilarious 
behaviour; and here is the good squire lying 
dead at this moment in the house, killed by the 
excitement of this affair, which you, stupid, 
might have prevented, if you had gone into the 
meadow with the girls, instead of going out to 
smoke and hinder the field-hands.” 

Jonas slunk away perfectly nonplussed under 
this sharp fire of feminine censure, preferring the 
stables to the steady artillery of the woman's 
tongue, is 

Lieutenant Hart bowed gracefully in his stir- 
rups in spite of the boorish habilimenis which 
served to disguise his elegant but athletic form ; 
and on reaching the yard he sprang lightly from 
the saddle, bowed once more in the direction of 
the buxom matron, who was now advancing has- 
tily towards them, and assisted the blushing Cora 
to dismount. 

“My dear sir!” cried Mrs. Flemming, after 
hastily embracing Cora, at the same time extend- 
ing her hand gratefully to the young lieutenant, 
“1 feel that we are under such heavy obligations 
to you, that there is little prospect of our ever 
bejng able to repay 

As 











) ie, igh in civil office, 
wealthy and influetey 

“ God grant it mer > !” returned the col- 
onel ; “ but I very much fdar me the rascal will 
hardly obtain his deserts.” 

“T have my doubts as well as yourself, but 
still if there is a particle of honor or justice in 
the governor general, this Beckett, as they call 
him, will be reduced to the ranks, though in re- 
ality he deserves to be flogged every inch of the 
way out of Canada!” 

“Tn that I sincerely agree with you; but have 
you considered any means of getting the young 
lady back to her friends? It is some five or six 
- miles to Churchville, and we have neither side- 
saddle nor pillion, though my horse, and I pre- 
sume every other one, is at her service.” 

“Twill place my own saddle at her disposal, 
and walk by her side,” answered the young lieu- 
tenant. “ The distance is short, and the only in- 
convenience will be the time consumed in getting 
back to the village.” 

“T hardly think, under present circumstances, 
there is much need of formality,” remonstrated 
Cora; “besides I am a very indifferent horse- 
woman, and hardly think I would be able to sit 
in my saddle without assistance. And indeed if 
I could, I should séarcely consider myself less 
than thoughtlessly inconsiderate if I obliged any 
one to walk while there was a horse in the com- 
pany strong enough to bear two.” 

This freedom and confidence on the part of the 
young lady relieved their momentary embarrass- 
ment; and, as she regarded herself safer under 
the immediate escort and protection of Lieuten- 
ant Hart than Jonas, the young man had the 
pleasure of lifting the blushing girl to a seat be- 
hind himself. 

We will pass over the conversation that ensued 
upon the road, the parting with Colonel Bradley 
at the four corners where he turned off, and Jo- 
nas’s sudden recollection of Squire Erwin’s mis- 
fortune, and his awkward way of telling it, and 
bring our little party safely back to Churchville, 
where they were greeted with shouts and waving 
of handkerchiefs at every house they passed on 
their way through the village, for the story of the 

abduction had already spread into every nook 
and corner of the town, as well as the startling 
information that Squire Erwin had been fatally 
stricken with apoplexy. 
arrived some five minutes after the departure of 
Jonas and his friends, saw at a glance that there 


Dr. Galigher, who had 


was no chance for the squire’s recovery, though 
he continued to exert himself to the utmost of 
his power for an hour or more before he thought | 








proper to announce his conviction to the bystand- 


ers. In two hours from the time of the attack, 


| despite their united exertions, the worthy squire | taking a farthing of his property on so lame a 


force. 
The thoughts of Mrs. Flemming, i 





n the mean- | 


| time, were distracted between her own private 


troubles and the general excitement and anxiety 
that prevailed on the Squire's account ; but when 
the blank announcement came from the doctor's 
lips that there was no chance for him, not the | 






my duty—what 
under similar circum 


man must have 


done 
neces. In the i 





and you knew yo father, t! adyre st 
sameo—one of the most ¢ t amd val ' 
jects of our good king ' Lieutenant Hart, T 

vou will forgive my daughter's remarks, for she 


is young and indiscreet 


“My dear madam,” returned the your 1 
tenant, bending his intense dark eves 
ly on Cora, “1 could never so far forget the rules 
of hospitality as to mention for evil purposes 
that which I might chance to hear under ciream 
stances like these.” 

“T care not who knows my sentiments,” re 
joined Cora, proudly, for the ge ntle, approving 


laok of that handsome soul-lit eye was pot Wast- 
ed upon 
made her own humid 
I know but little of the px 
but I do 
know that the people are oppressed and trampled 


her, and its sympathetic magnetism 









*T love all that is ne 





in man or woman. 


ities Gt the country, and care less ; 


under foot by an arrogant military ; ever 1 have 
suffered from the same cause, for the persous who 
assailed us this morning, and committed the sub- 
sequent outrage of which not I alone have been 
the sufferer, are officers in the King’s service, une 
der Colonel Maitland—" : 
“Who! whet” sped Mrs. Flemming, w ith 
an electric start of astonishment 





“ He is known to you very well, dearest moth- 
er, and to most of the people of Sherbrook—at 
Beckett Phe 
1 could 


least one of them-—Liecutenaut 
other and lesser villain Ido not know 
not discover him by their conversation ad 
* Lieutenant Beckett!” 
with a wild look of amazement; “the genteel 
young officer who attended your birthday ball, 
Can it 


cried Mrs. Flemming, 


and who called so frequently after it! 
be possible 1” 

“Yes, mother; and when [ see young men 
like Charles Hartley, noble and true hearted sons 
of the Canadian soil, resolutely volunteering in a 
good but almost hopeless cause, where there is 
little to gain, Heaven hnows, and everything to 
lose, save the meed of gratitude from such as 
have hearts to feel and to understand their se If 
sacrificing devotion, —I say I would praise them 
anywhere, even though it were within the pol- 
luted atmosphere of a court, and within the hear- 
ing of the proudest tyrant on earth.” 

“Cora, you are the most perverse creature I 
ever saw exclaimed the mother, with a half 
puzzled air. “ Who ever heard of such ultra 
notions from a girl of seventeen 

[ro BE conrinvED.] 
~=—-o-r- 
A TAR OF THE OLD SCHOOL, 

A slight incident that oceurred to Lord Coch- 
rane when a lad, when he was transferred to the 
Hind, is eminently characteristic of the noble 
young middy. ‘To a Lieutenant Larmour—or, 
as he was familiarly called, Jack Larmour—was 
entrusted the prerogative ¥ moulding young ar 
rivals into ship-shape, arid teaching them the 
rougher duties of a seaman’s life. He was a 
genuine type of his class. He was dressed in 
sailor's garb, with marlinspike slung round his 
neck, and a lump of grease in his hand, and at 
the time of the introduction was busily employed 
in setting up the rigging. His reception of the 


new comer was anything, we told, 4 
strained civility, ¢ 


gracious. Aftcr s dimer to “get his traps 
| het but scarcely was the order complfed 


with than Jack commenced grumbling at the 
























if I might so far presume as to throw myself 
upon your kind hospitality for an hour or two, 
which will allow my jaded animal a chance to 
recruit—for, if it is a possible thing, I must reach 
Melbourne to-night—I will be much obliged to 
you, and will try to remunerate the kind people 
of the house.” 

“ Do not mention the word ‘ remuneration,’ my 
dear sir,” cried Mrs. Flemming, with a hurt ex- 
pression; “ for though at best it is but a house of 
mourning, yet whatever the place affords will be 
entirely at your service so long as you may see 
fit to honor us with your society.”” 

“Thank you, madam!” returned the young 
licutenant, politely. And he surrendered his 
horse into the keeping of one of the farm hands, 
who now approached, with certain instructions 
as to feeding and rubbing, and was soon in read- 
iness to follow the ladies into the house. 

“What did you mean, mother, in your allu- 
sion to a house of mourning ?” inquired Cora, as 
she and the young lieutenant followed the matron 
into the house. “Is my good uncle Erwin 
worse? Jonas was trying to tell something about 
his being taken with faint in his chair, and unable 
to speak a word when he started. 
he was not much sick, however.” 

“The dolt! that was all he knew about it!’’ 
returned Mrs. Flemming, contemptuously. “ Co- 
ra, your poor uncle Erwin is happily freed from 
the future trials and troubles of this sinful world. 
The ‘faint,’ as that weak-brained simpleton 
termed it (I do wish my husband, the judge, 
would dismiss him forever from our service), was 
a severe stroke of apoplexy, which resulted in 
death in less than two hours; and, though he 
told me what his intentions were not an hour he- 
fore he was taken—and a will, had he lived a 
week longer, would have been made, Cora, in 
your favor—yet, through this unforeseen mistor- 
tune, we are compelled to acknowledge that the 
misguided young rebel Hartley is still heir to the 
bulk of your poor uncle’s property.” 


He thought 





Mrs. Flemming, who was in advance, did not 
observe the sudden start which the young stran- 
ger gave on receiving the announcement of 
Squire Erwin’s unexpected death, or she might 
have been more guarded, perhaps, in the style 
and subject of her conversation. 

“T have no doubt but it is all for the best, 
mother,” returned Cora, submissively. “ I have 
no desire, Iam sure, to rob Charles Hartley of 
his inheritance; besides, I look upon this move- 
ment, in which he has generously volunteered his 
life and energies, in a vastly different light from 
my uncle; and would by no means be guilty of 





| had breathed his last, and the old will in tavor | pretence as I hawe heard offered—that he is « 
| of Charles Hartley, the rebel, remained in full 


rebel.” 


“Cora, Cora!” cried Mrs. Flemming, ber 
rosy cheeks growing first pale and then scarlet 
with alarm, for she had naturally mistaken Lieu 
tenant Hart for one of his majesty's officers, 


poor uncle who is dead and gone, and who has 





“how dare you talk so under the roof 





ever been, up to the last moments of his life— 


| astonishment greater than theirs wh 
| iton the descent of Magellan 


| inhabitants of the Phili 


nage © oO the equipments. “This Lord 
Cochrane’s chest? Does Lord Cochrane think 
he is going to bring a cabin aboard? The 
service is going to the devil! Get it up on the 
main deck!” The order being promptly obeyed 
the key of the chest was sent for, oa the sound 
of sawing immediately after became audible. 
Lord Cochrane thought it necessary to follow his 
property, and, on going on deck, discovered, 
much to his astonishment, Jack superinte 
the process of sawing off one end of the che 
beyond the keyhole, and accompanying the 
ation by sundry uncomplimentary observatio 





oper- 
A Ps nson 
midshipmen in general, and on himself in purtic- 


ular. This initiatory trial the young middy bore 
with great good humor, and he and Jack became 
great friends. —United Servive Gazette, 





A DUTCH JUDGE. 


A friend gives us an amusing idea of a “ Dutch 
Judge,” in the following sketch: He was about 
to sentence a prisoner, and on looking around tor 
him, found him playing chequers with his custo- 
dian, while the foreman of the jury was fast 
asleep. Replenishing the ample judicial chair 
with his broadcast person, he thus ‘addressed the 
jury: “Mr. Voreman and toder jurymens—Dor 
brisoner, Hans Vleeter, is vinished his game mit 
der sheriff, and has peat him, but I shall take 
gare he don’t peat me. Hans has been dited for 
murder for pefore you, and you must pring in 
der verdict, but it mast pe ‘cording to der law 
De man he kill’t vasn’t kill't at all, and as it is 
brooved he is in the jail at Morrisdown for see). 
stealing. But dat ish no matter. De law eave 
ven dere ish a tou’t, you shall give him to der 
brisoner, but here ish no tou't, so you see he ish 
guilty. Pesides, he ish a great loater. | haf 
know'd him vifty year, and he hasn't done a 
sditch of work in all dat times, und dere ish no 
one debending on him for deir livin’, and he ish 
no use tono pody. I thinks it would pe good 
plans to hang him for de example. I dink, Mr. 
Voormans, dat he petter be hung next fourt'o’ 
July, as der militia ish goin’ to drain in anoder 
gounty, und der would be no van goin’ on here ” 
It should be added, to the credit of the jury, that 
in spite of this “learned and impartial charge,” 
pos | acquitted the “ brisoner,” finding him * 


P i “not 
guilty, if he would leave the State."—N. 0. 
Picayune. 





NATIONS WITHOUT FIRE. 
According to Pliny, fire was for a long time 
unknown to some of the ancient Egyptians; and 
when Euxodas (the celebrated “ astronomer) 
showed it to them, they were absolutely 
ture. The Persians, Pheenicians, G and 
several other nations, acknowledge that their an- 
cestors were once without the use of firr 
Chinese confess the same of their nitors 
Pompanius, Mela, Plutarch, and other an ent 
authors, speak nations whe, at the time they 
wrote, knew the use of fire, or had but just 
learned it. Facta of the same kind ; 
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discov- 
ered in 1551, had no idea of fire Never was 
hen they saw 
hone of their is 
ands. At first they beliewed it was some kind 
of animal that fixed to and fer upon wood. The 
ppine and Canary Jal. 
ands were formerly equally ignorant Africa 
presents, even in our own day, some nations us 
thie state —London Eeonomist : 
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God having capacitated men for the 

of instruction, for a growth in wisdorw 
ledge and understanding, bas made ; 
of intellect to strive and improve in intel), 
power. —J/esea Ballon 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) thoughtfulness, 





al leaned her cheek upon her 
MEASURE FOR MEASURE, | dimpled hand, knowing that the pensive air = 
came her remarkably well, and her hand never 

_ ee | looked whiter than when in that position. Moore 

gh aevart ative aera thought—" She has an appreciative soul, and 


. ' trusts not her emotions to words. 
Marios Groroe was a coquette, and played 


her cards with consummate skill and adroitness, 





He glanced at her head, with its massive, shin- 


ing crown of braids, the delicate ear, the well- 





as many a pierced heart among her large circle 


A 4 we turned and snowy throat, and then at the won- 
of male acquaintances can testify. " 


The cunning 
hand of nature had moulded her face and form 
in accordance with her hi 


drous waves of rich, soft crimson upon her cheeks, 
q the dangerous eyes, the sweet-pouting lips, the 
hest ideas of beauty | canning chin, where nestled the most bewitching 
and grace, and tinted the former with the freshest é 

and purest color. 








dimple that was ever impressed upon flesh. 


f ‘ What milk-white marble was ever moulded and 
way ‘asting her eves to the ¢ . : ; 
y of casting her eyes to the ground, perhaps | polished into such perfect arms, and hands, 


in the consciousne: at her fig *k lashes | 

ye consciousness that her long black lashes | thought he, and then that 
looked well curving upon her delicate-hued cheek, | 

or of the fact that she had a more bewildering | 


Marion had a pretty, demure 


beautiful gauze dra- 
pery of colceur de rose, sweeping over the rock 
in such graceful and flowing outlines, allowing 


surprise in store for the beholder, when slowly just the tiniest bit of a slipper to peep out coy ly 
lifting them she brought the splendor of two of 


the richest and darkest violet eyes to flash upon 


from its hiding-place. 
him it was seldom the lot of mortal to see. | 


She had changed her position, and leaning 
with pure grace against a side rock, was looking 
: : upon | far out upon the foam-capped waters, as if en- 
Odin Moore, making him, without hope of es- tranced by the holy beauty of the place and 
cape, a prisoner of love, in the power of the | hour, Just the slightest motion of the bow-like 
most merciless and speculating of all flirts. He } 
placed her in his heart upon a pedestal, high | 
above all others, and worshipped her as the reali- | 
zation of his ideal. Every word that parted 
those cherry lips was to him heavy with wisdom 
and polished with wit. 
tially. 





These were the traps which were sprung 


lips, and how innocently twin dimples in either 
cheek flashed and darted out, putting the finish- 
| ing stroke upon Odin’s fascinated heart. Away 
| down in its depths he whispered, ‘ Beautiful as 
| an angel,” and aloud, with tones burdened with 
He loved her reveren- | . 
rae _ 6 | earhestne 
low his impatient fingers would gladly | 








, , . , ; iad | “ Marion! Marion, I love you better than life 
lave Ps ic UG ‘ wow “nei ls . ¢ ” 
ve re ted on the low; row Tors reac ” anc | itself! Will you be my wife / 
twined in the heavy, silken bands of her hair, or | 
thrilled to } » perfect little i : oe Sok R 
— vold the perfect little hand (Marion said she, starting from her position with a well 
meanwhile wondering why he was so stupid as | ).. : ee : 
x Mi , | dissembled nervous flutter and quick breathing. 
not to do it), had he not thought it almost dese- |. p , Ty ea a 
me W hi hodi F | Pray, what was it you said ! 
eration. ant as 2 YI fs : % 
OTNRIE tO: DUNT Was: thie exes Alas for Odin! His tongue threatened to re- 


ything pure and angel-like. Ie remembered | . : . ¢ 

: BI 5 = eremembere®’ | fuse him utterance, and his face grew paler yet 

a sainted mother, the memory of whose soft | :, 
¥ from the shock. 


hand, trembling with its weight of love upon his 
bovish head, brought the best and holiest 
thoughts to cluster in his soul, and he had grown 
to manhood with one of those rare and noble 
hearts which partake more of the divine than 
human. An intense love of the beautiful char- 
acterized him, and in whatever created thing it 
was met there his humble reverence became due. 


“ Why, how you frightened me, Odin Moore rr 





ever 





“She could not have under- 
stood me,” thought he; and bowing his head 
upon the hand he had dared to take, he said, 
with a more subdued tone : 

“ Will you be mine, Marion—my wife ?” 

“Why, really, Mr. Moore, you have been very 
sudden and precipitate, and the truth is, IT have 
looked upon you as—a friend, and I am—am 
engaged.” 

She met no words in return, but a face so 
deadly white that her own paled with alarm, 
She took the arm that was proffered in silence, 
and carrying her wide-brimmed hat in her hand, 
endeavored to assume a very self-possessed air as 
they-walked to her home, Not a word as they 
parted at the garden gate, for Odin’s heart was 


Marion George had awakened in him this 
emotion, which by her arts she so quickly caused 
to be followed by love, that the veil was over his 
eyes which would admit nothing but perfection 
through its meshes. A glance over his shoulder 
at his journal reveals where he stood. 

“One hour ago with Marion. Would that 
the blessed joy of saying my Marion were mine! 
I trembled lest my new-born earthly love should 
alienate me from Him who should have my first 
and best thoughts. But Marion, guileless and 
pure and beautiful as she is, would be the dearest 
gift my heart ever craved. My Father, make me 
worthy of her, if thou canst see fit to give me 
this precious boon.” 





too full of bitterness and disappointment to frame 
an adieu, and Marion too proud of spirit to 
solicit one. She passed up the walk soliloquizing : 
“ This is a queer piece of business, at any rate, 
and performed mighty quick, He went overboard 
sooner than I imagined ; but the stupid thing is 
well got rid of. This makes four this very sum- 
mer. I must write about it to Nell.” And the 
heartless girl soon grew very merry and facetious 
over a narration of that evening’s pastime, as 
she coolly called it, to her friend. 
nie one at the same hour, looking into But Odin had one to love him,Jand that with 
rion’s heart, or 0 . — 
tt gare ange ee x“ much dexation. 


y Is crue w oO i his 
i de a girl was by 

have read words cru J enough to coil about the ilful madteap fag 

ye res 





Then a lingering spirit might have seen him 
bowed in prayed, thanking God for the pure 
being he had given him to love. 






— 
only sister, and 


great aptness, the very tory 


of flattery, and was so kine 
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quest, even if the victim, forgetting the kind blue 
j 
| eves of a coutiding wife, should swear to be hers 
| forever and none other's. 





Then the scorn with 
which she treated the poor dupe was magnificent, 


and the dilating violet eyes were full of shivers.) 


| of flame for the trembling wretch who would 
| have thought her an immaculate goddess were if 
not for vivid recollections of covert encourage- 
| ment once read on the now triumphant face. 

| She sat gazing out of the window towards the 
1 Loesanc h, yawning, and wishing for some adventure, 
| when the thought possessed her to call Neptune, 
| her splendid great Newtoundland, and start for a 
roam on the shore. Away they went together, 
in high glee, the huge fellow racing and tumbling 


“JT wonder if IT can row that boat,” said she, 
aloud, glancing at her damask palins, and then at 
the sailboat dancing most temptin, 


| 
against her in his doggish good spirits. 
| 





water at the end of a long rope. Nep, here, 
take hold with your teeth and help me pullitin.” 
And the dog, seeming to understand her, did as 
his young mistress commanded. 

“ Perhaps if you are to have a sail this beauti- 
ful evening, you would not object to a stranger 
hand taking the guidance of the boat.” 

A most gr 





weful start® betrayed her surprise, 
as she turned in the direction_of the voice, and 
saw a young gentleman after her most approved 
model standing, hat in hand, to hear her reply. 
She could find no objection to the well-trimmed 
whiskers and forked moustache so glossy and 
black, nor the soft, wavy hair, contrasting so well 
with them, nor the eyes, so very pleasant, even 
grave, as their owner was trying to make them 
look, nor the lips, nor the white teeth ; and his 
dress, it was a la mode, and therefore le must be 
a gentleman born and bred. Be sure there was 
a dash of impudence in his presuming to address 
her, a perfect stranger, but then she could see no 
trace of it in his manner and face, so she thought, 
s she concluded her hasty glance of survey, that 
an adventure was before her (such things being 
doted upon with supreme deligitt’ by all such 
young ladies as Marion), and an Adonis for its 
hero. A charming blush rippled over her cheeks, 
and demurring a little, she said with a smile that 
brought a sparkle of admire 


sirang: 











to the young 
v’s eyes, as she interpreted it : 





“With your word that you did not rise from 
the sea in quest of a hapless body to take back 
with you, and will bring me safely to the shore 
again, IT will Qiankfully accept Four services.” 

It was a slight but pleasant laugh that came 
from the yoang stranger’s lips, as he bowed his 
thanks and said: 

“T assure you that your fears are groundless. 
I address, I have no doubt, Miss George, for 
whom to exist is to be known; but as 1 am an 
obscure individual IT can cltim no such distine- 
tion,” handing her a card, 3 which was writ- 





ten, “ Shirley Horton.” 
They were soon seated in Ye boat, moving 
gaily over the water, for M 
proved sufficiently entertainy 


ion’s companion 
, choosing, with 
ost Interesting to 






her. He administeree’ inte 





us heart most 





sae it wi sho liad tried his deep, 
2 in and sting it with alla | one ¥ <<, nevertheless she was 
— ge ee agp 7 - thus, after | severely by sl = ee oe that in her 
ak pew ted friends—* My darling Nel- his dearly loved sister, and > of tender feeling 
» atvic 2vO nds—" «NY “py seate , 
the style of dev ved information concerning | nature were deep seated thro) 3 ape ng 
lie,” and then followed in that would respond to his own bleed - = 
» " ™ yer. ‘ . ans H sympathy. e 
her Hs mew sot looking, pale and interesting, | and give him ” olation = i 3 a sai 
“ He is very ge 4 “ -new where her favorite res s 
i de. ope heart, |. knew where ‘ " at 
vou know, but has a w ide, open face and : ing’s glooming, and thither he went. She looked 
. = 


vulk _ i ) 
up witha smile, and prepared to welcome him to 
an ottoman, with his head in her 


and ‘whoever runs may read’ what is there. oO, 
but he is stupid. He gazes at me with his great, 
thoughtful eyes, and sits in silence most of the 
time, and has never se much as given me a sin- 
gle He writes beautiful notes, and tells 
me that he loves me next to his Heavenly 
Father ; and that brings me to the funniest part 
of it. To-night when he was here, I was feeling 
as mischievous and wicked as possible (which is 
an unusual thing for me), and had just quoted 


re upon ’ 
sap met his white face said, with em- 
sis : j oes 
ae why, Odin! you must be very ill. by hat is 
the matter 2 Let me get you something. ane 
«No, no, Marcia,” waving her back bine a 
hand, and trying to smile. 2 My case a 
need medicine. I trust to kg as : _ apres 
ici but if y vill let me have my 
something that I thought extremely witty, when eer shee et 
" i P “ au a . 
po + pape tT a gave her a brother’s confidence, — 
stand you! Was not pat 5 1 rery soon after | listened with all her soul’s indignation to a wrong 
ian at a0 I | done a trusting heart like his. He ended with 
« ut call her more fickle than false, Marea 
“More false than fickle, Odin. I know wed 
well by reputation, and it says of her that she is 
t or asingle iota of a good 





; -en were ! 
asked me what my hopes of heaven a 
can’t think of telling you what I answered rie 
but I was as considerate as possible to his ee - 
vod for 
i fore he went he knelt and prayed fo ition, & 
Ka ae sedge lestitute of principle 
, keep from | as des' ; 
Tee heart as a marble representation of her woul he. 
O, she is a heartless flirt—a vain, capricious, 
Lf 





: was as much as , 
pa a. him with my foot and sending him over 
backwards ; hut as it was, I laughed so behind 
my handkerchief that he thought T was sobbing, 
, Hed them biessed tears. IT wish you were 
Nell, to help me have a good time 





ae. hush, sister! You must not speak 
thus of her. She may have had no kind moth- 
er’s teachings to make her better. Let us forgive 
her, and leave her in peace. It is well, sae 
sh trust in human nature should be 





and ec 
only here, 
with this honest son of Adam, for T am nearly 
tired with him alone, and mean to ‘ship him 
the first good chance that offers.” . 
Odin Moore had no thought of all this, as he 
waiked with her a few ev ngs after upon the 
beach. He drank in like wine the beauty of the | 
sky and earth around him, and but one sound 
had more music to him than the ee, pears eagles 
| 








that my fooll 
: i is vay? 
| destroyed in this way- AS 
“Jt is vot well, in such a manner as this, 








murmur of the stranding billows. 





Marion to awaken that sound ; but she was wise- 
M: hehe # 
for she had no appreciation m common | to a a 
ith | He seated her upon a broad rock and | had told her, : 
with his. 2 ! her nc iten 
if where he conld look in her face, alter- | with Marion's na 
| of prayer. 
| » . nol 
vesty before them, | she thouy , ‘6a 
. | | gure yer mirror, an 
tall, well-de yeloped figure ™m he 
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lv silet ed to her ears 





his voice flo 





borne upward on the wing 
himsc 

ith tl ne ground him—the 
ly with the scene around 









ing ovean tossing re 

tl yal sea nbove, where angels sail their golden 
ve vival sean ywh 8 i 

barks, and his whole soni was filled with rever- 


















glowing and passionate iterttions 
1 } . 


} hile mur 
jlis conscience 1s t nder, while mu 
noomted when, turn 





s | if he can 
| is as elastic as 


em. He shall 
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her, he suid: 
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rritte very 
« The name of God seems wri ten upon e rs 
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yard to her personal comfo! 


Marcia said, silently, in her heart, and as she a 
1 ked at her brother’s pale features, high, | indeed ever passed by 
ooked at: le 

houghtful brow, and slender, consumptive form, 
ae After the 
ood-night had passed between them, she went 
vood-nig i 


her chamber to meditate in anger on what he 
Xo one but herself knew of what 
tas she viewed with satisfaction her 


? Sa - s and feet, 
\ thanked fortune for substantial hands and fee 


rs upon some matters, and this | he has 
*F 

















yupon the | 


and knew that when the soft-falling snow should 
enwrap the earth he would be lying in his last, 
dreamless sleep beneath it. She laid the burden 


iments, jp}. Stath-IOOR. Ok Marion furan ema Som 


WiC 


bunch of conceit,” was what she tanted to utte 
aloud, and what she thought, bat with grea 
sweetness she said, mstead 


air is very bracing, and seems so elastic that one 


feels like being enervated from the ground by it.” 
“ An elevation would not be safe so near the 
water, and if there is danger of it, I shall see 


that some 
walks.’ 


His lip did not bleed as he bit it under his 
moustache 


one prohibits your taking morning 





by her own distress of mind to notice it if it had 
She answered with a light, affect? laugh, but 
said nothing. 

“You must have an imaginative brain, Miss 
George. Do not the exquisite panoramas spread 

above you cause an expansion of soul and tledg- 
| ing of innate, though perhaps until this summer 
> latent, poetical ideas! Or perhaps you are not 
| inclined to a romantic or sentimental turn.” 
J QO, romance!” said she, catching enthusiasti- 
cally at the word, “IT delight in it. If there is 
a being who has a passion for romance it is I. 
Sometimes my soul has been so full of it that I 
have thought I could if I chose write poetry.” 

Horton glanced at her face, and saw it turned 
to the sky with an ecstatic expression. 

“ Bat have you never written verse !” 

“None of any importance—but I adore to 
read it.” 

“ What kind has your preference, sentimental, 
didactic, epic, or epigrammatic /” 

“J like all equally well. But which should 
you recommend me to read ?”’ 

“ Sentimental for the present, and should you 
tire of that, by all means didactic would be the 
most suited to your mind and mood.” 

“Thank you. But will you not come in?” 

“Thanks ; but not this evening. Miss George, 
a repetition of the enjoyment of your society 
would be valued by me as a rare treat.” 

“Then Lhave not the heart to deprive you of 
it, sir. Good-night.”” 

She laid her head upon her pillow that night a 
little piqued, very much pleased, but determined 
to sce the end of what promised so pleasing a 
triumph. “ Ay, he is smart, handsome, and I 
know by his jewelled repeater that he is rich. 
What will Nell say !”’ 

Summer passed from sight, garlanded with 
withered flowers, and autumn, in her yor;eous 
robes and golden sandalled feet, reigned succes- 
sor. Marcia Moore had watched her brother 
with an anxious eye, and saw with pain his ten- 
der, mournful eyes grow larger and more bril- 
liant, his once firm step slow and feeble, and the 
white temples sunken. The hand of that flatter- 
ing, insidious destroyer, consumption, was upon 
him ; but as if in pity for the sensitive heart that 
had so suficred, was leading him gently down to- 
wards the gloomy valley. Marcia saw all this, 


and recreations, and hig manner since the first 4 





& really held | * 
him in esteem. Neptune, Rs sliscreet .- 
sat far apart, and bayed at 3 ving — “4 
was obedient as well as & ppre a and a single 
word from his mistress wouldyay¢ silenced him, 
but of course she did not cae} for that, as his 
noise made it convenient, propef, and very agree: 
able for the dark, handsome stranger to incline 
his head a trifle nearer hers in order to insure a 
» distinct hearing. ‘ 
sar Soon if he Ain was not a good — 
so no one could have their curiosity appeased by 
him, while the waves kept up their chant, deaf “< 
all else, and the roguish stars only winked the 
merrier if now and then they caught a syllable. 
But the hour declared that it was time for them 
to be returning. Accordingly they obeyed, and 
headed their boat in the direction of the land, 
which was reached in due time, without page 
losing her balance and catching a bath in ’ e 
briny element, or anything like a squall ——— 
ing to disturb the tenor of her spirits, wanes - 
remarkably even and placid. Before taking t he 
walk to the house, her escort, with her upon his 
arm, turned to the sea and called her attention * 
that and the serene beauty of the night, —— 
ing eloquently of the former, as it lay giltoorng 
and shaking at the feet of the moon, as if v a 
at the shower of shimmering light she threw itl 
ishly down upon him, while the “ rocking, . ~ 
, > enreered over his monstrous back 





capped waves’ 
i poring lee. 
in choruses of ringing § UPaapea Te 
« This is a very beautiful world; Miss George, 
especially in pleasant weather,’ remarked Hor- 
ton, as they walked slowly away. i 
“Jt is, Mr. Horton, but I never thought so 
7 phi’ 
much of it as 1 have this summer, the only one 
in the quiet country. 


“Have you not enjoyed very mach commumon 
ave oe . 


j - nant” 
with nature in this lovely place ! oe Ni 
It was too bad that Marion was obliged to RD, 
i ake a yood im- 
but she was determined to make a ,00' 
, pression. 
8 “TT have intensely. ae 
1 glorious evenings. 


Such splendid sunsets 


never saw, and suet 
She might have gone 

. ‘ 2 ‘ink cloud 

4 | once she went into raptures over a pi * ' 
contented urtftt she hac 
1 





and would not be 


hich brought her bl ick, curl- | searched every dry goods store 
ickness Which brows ’ eases. . 
: , and the sickuess Wie ; bana ied mateh. 
adore awe and love. | 2 a the barber's scissors. | tain a fancter mi [pena 
ence, adoration, VG under the clip of the Darver .. Renrge--vou have cer 
. Marion was im It was not enough for | ing locks wider the chp O° adibly: Sur the dawn, Miss George—you P 
Marion was ; ; escaped her lips audioty: | ' : eee the gates 0 
} k t loved by Odin Moore | Some wor " dee be meted back to her | tainly missed no opportunity fe Fe a hi \ 
ner to Know f.uts : . | Ter measare shal ye meted tit ae | : . ull his rega 
} ase | «Her measur «. cad appear im 3 
\ buat her selfish Her 1 Mtv hrother, | a ened, and its god apped 
as few women A rain sown and running over. My brotmer, | day op 8 
a : eres | pressed down and run : wee : 4 seas 
coveted words that wo ii “ { eh his generous soul, will forgive anc forget It | glory log ! 
| with his ¢ 


«'Nep, keep off my dress, you dirty dog 


put his paw right 


through ¢ 





as im great 


tissue 1"? exch d 
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evening had been studioasly free from everything 
that could make her feel ill at ease. 
covered that his mind was richly cultivated, and 
the pearls of genias, talent, and wit shone in his 


on and told hin ~ | “J never inquired, and Miss Moore, probably 


in the city to ob- 











She dis- 





“ Of course, one would be the possessor of a 
very dull mind not to enjoy it. The morning 


, and Marion was too much eng af 





| 
r | He looked very earnestly into ber 


eves, and 


t | she, trembling with joy at his words, laid lk 
| head upon his shoulder, and sighed 

“O, Tam very happy! 

long, dear Shirley ! 





1 have loved you 





“Such words are very dear to me, Manon 
| Have I the pertiission to call you mine?” 
“Yours, forever! You have all my love 
She wept glad tears, as he folded her closer, and 
for a long time nothing was said 
“DT must return now, Marion, and to-morrow 
jeledve the place on Musiness, which will keep me 
«fortnight or more. Yow may think of me in 
the meantime as much as vou please ; and whe 
Lace you again, we will talk of—something els« 
Marion’s triend received far less of the particu 
lars of this case, as she did of Odin's—for Manon 
this time, in her love, wa 





chary of her conti 
However, she wrote to her that she was 
a bride elect, and should pyetaldy be married 
within a month, and begged her to come up and 


dence, 


assist her in some preparations. Horton return 
ed at the time specitied, and Marion sent him a 
note, asking him if he had any objections to ther 
marriage taking place on a day which she named, 
as she had a dear friend who wished to witness 
it before she returned, as she was obliged to do 
so soon. She received in reply: 

“Consult your own convenience in regard to 
your marriage; it can have no possible relation 
tomine. I have never told you that I loved you, 
nor asked you to marry me. Tshall never mariy 
any woman—but have won your love, that you 
may know how cruelly my poor brother has suf 


fered from your hands. You see it all now, my 


precious piece of artlessness, and remember, per 
haps, that by your own words you condemned a 
coquette, yourself the chief among them! ‘Take 
your punishment—aud I care not if it humiluue 
you in the dust. I hope that you will tind di- 
dactic poetry pleasant reading now. My brother 
is on his dying bed, and prays for you, the one 
who brought him there. 


, 


Remember that, aul 
recognize justice.” 
It was signed “ Marcia Moore, alias Shirley 
Horton.” : 
She read it with a blanched face and trembling 
lips, and with a moan sank to the floor, saying : 
“My punishment is harder than I can bear !” 
A fever followed, and for weeks she tossed 
upon waves of delirium, Consciousness returned 
one gloomy day, when a heavy cloud-hung sky 
lowered over earth. ‘The wind rose and sank iu 
sobbing breaths, and the cold rain struck aslant 
on the pane, and drove through the air in sheets. 
Marcia Moore stood at her brother's bedside 
with an agony im her heart never felt before. 
She knew by the cold moisture of the brow, that 
the death-angel had baptized it with the dew fiom 
the dark river, and that his feet were already de- 
scending into the cold clasp of its waters. 
Down he went in holy Aontidence, leaning up- 
on the arm of an invisible Friend; and as his 
weeping sister watched him, a strange light 
passed over his features, like the rctlection of an 
angel’s wing, and told he was at rest. 
jon. nie, Wier Wie 
palit, ‘ ; rain net uilty of 
solemnly spoken vow to never ay gum 
ike tran sion. 
. ‘aon a ie changed manner and life, oe 







































brain. He had travelled, and could bring to her 
stores of information, and his ready language, 
always choice and elegant, with the — 
tones that fell with such strange music upon ~ 
ear, succeeding in weaving securely the —— 
fascination about her. Her first intention of adk : 
ing him to the list of conquered lovers passes 
from her mind, and she now aimed to secure him 
tor life. She loved for the first time, and with 
all the tender, thrilling, passionate devotion of 
such a love. Horton saw and knew it by her 
manner towards him, for she strove in vain “i 
conceal it, and his only care was to rivet the 
chains tighter and make them more secure. me 
a word of love had he spoken to her, po the 
exception of sentences whic h she hag _ > 
jest, but had not every kind attention spo ont i ; 
every glance of the dark, deep eyes, 50 of . 
mysterious light + She knew that he nag pi 
and why did he not give words to it? : he sat 
with him in the twilight, and playfally said : 
«| was thinking to-day that you always chose 
the evening for visiting me. Why do you not 
allow the sun to light your footsteps here!” m 
i promised my companionship toe Sic 
friend during the day, and I must not be too sel 
fish, you know.” 
6 Who is this friend ?” 
« Odin Moore.” ; 
She could not repress a start, and an anxious 
look, as she inquired : a 
“Ts he your friend ? how long has he been 80 
" Since our days of youth He seems in the 
grasp of consumption, and | I 
be better. Do you know him! ‘ 
« A slight acquaintance, that is all. 


“Jris said that 4 disappointment 1 love was 
| His sister 


the cause of his declining so rapidly. 


» this, but he has never mentioned it.” 
¥ told me this, KK og 


«Do you know the lady’s name ! 
on, with discomposure ¥ jsible upon her features. 
1 | in consideration of her brother, kept 1t from me 
: | I have the impressiun that she is dead (to a 
| things lofty and wood, said he, mentally), an 
ings ty and ¢ 
} that was the nature « f the disappointment 
| *() sir, you f lieve me much by saving tha 
| My first sm pressivt is that some hk urtiess fh 
My fh I 
had been practising bet arts 
fle with the affections 
Miss (Geeorge, and one th 
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emn thing tot 
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yrobably will never 
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I consider it a sel- | 
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ved | pone 


actually humbled herself before her as a suppliant 
forgiveness. 

“we God, as I did, Marcia Moore. The les- 

son you taught me was the best of my life. I 

thank vou for it; for in that hour’s crucifixion, I 

felt the thorns my own hands had placed upon 

the heads @f others, and from my remorse wis 


lifted to a better lite.” 
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Fea . 
Our Curious Department. 
[Prepared for The Flag of our Union ) 
i ide. 
—— on gives the following particulars of the 
suicide by drowning of Mrs. Ann Dumford, an scared 
man, in Tallmadge. The clreumsatances are very # a 
lar: —** She had recently given birth to an infant that dé 
not survive it* birth, and the anguish she experienced a 
to the destiny of this unbaptiaed offspring drove her to 
insanity. She left her bed at an early hour in the mere 
ing, and walked more than @ mile barefoot over Fnoy 





frozen ground andl ice, to the eansl, got ® rail a 
fence, broke & hole through the ice, and plunged in. > « 
was tracked from the dwelling to the spot, and the shaw : 
floating in the hole indicated where the body was to be 
found. She was about thirty-five years old 
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Bearded Women. 5 
Michaelis states that, in 1782, there lived at Dresden & 

‘ Her beard grew from each side of ber 

ad of snowy whiteness. Pie 


bearded virgin 
i ys low 

chin, was three inche 
t it at ficst every month, then every fortnight, after 
a On her upper lip was ® mone 
She had « powerful roire wat 





wards twice in the week 
slack hair 
tache of short blac 
enormously, and was bold and courageour —Elbe ner 
‘ ‘ a yar, 
rates that during the reign of Maria Theresa, ® wows 
who served in the army for many years af ® lhussar, @1 


rose to the rank of ¢ aptain, bad strong moustache 
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revolution the owners of the 
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feacons wrote te the Boston merchant that there 
peat » anewered that 
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and he couldn t rectify mistaket pm pestiger ac 
: ed up and made inte a service of plate for 

it 
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where it is in use at the precent day 
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n ingenious Miss -_ 
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daw? The wild-leaping sea 4y nns ie her thes re acented and miiky-mou a surora— : srt mine when I ‘ “eo emade b preded. an equal i 
ai . » hether t 4 he sunrise, , 1 _ 7 baw ts ¥ ery 
tho holds its waters, 1 the deep- | W' ‘ied to } f never the sunr : + and ciise obie, with « little perfume, © ver 
who holds i . | Manta. that rabbled to her © never i P 2 F such & WOMSN | of caeeanut ant 
1 ? terpret fal voice the | EALATIES, Beise’ ‘ , wikts } wwed the prospect ' ; ‘ a Gotha 
«\ thundet aaa scachment aud adoring love, oF lies : Rez 1 No jon’t like the pro 2 she it e ivus 
i the ¥ rt 3" Cesigantion , € « lifetime er treacher- | Confound aurora + + ya | would trust me with) 
erreinge of the 5 < 5 1 fal t ia +} this all tt ys 
t t oe Mario e saved a alt . 1 like th ‘ 
Iv, but Manon : twas acon- | pect of being | 
H i As} Waaline _ " 1 Odin; a conyt “ i 
. yus ears, 
. ow an expression of great) ©” 
| had thrown into her face an exprees® 
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{Written ‘for The Flag of our Uniou.] } 
' 
aM.” 
“IN MEMORI 
BY 2. nowaRD went. - 


z urple 
Sweet roaming in the balmy breete the purp 


tide, 
1 first beheld, one golden eve, my beautiful, esr * 
Her festooned locks of silken curls were flung 


Whose joyous smile bespoke no care, 
trace. 


j blue. 
Her lips with tints of ruby pearl, and eyes “7 sy pees 
Fixed my bewildered gaze on her, yet why. 
knew; 
The silver cadence of her tones fell softer on erctpeid tee 
Than sighing zephyrs in the plain, or Thetis 
tear. 


| d 
| 


hours, . 
Or ny mph-like brooks in Cnidus thrown, from Crete’s 


rofulgent bowers, 
Chant not so sweetly on their course, nor beam so soft 
ind bright, | 
As pis the music of her voice, and beams her eye with 
light. 
i y passions, and my fears, | 
he was the image of my hopes, m : 
Pad angel form, of whom I dreamed through long-forgotten 
Sac uch endears, 
h as mine of her so very m ears, 
peared ‘s nigh my latest sigh will not be life's, but 
her's. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


NEXT DOOR. 


TOLFORD. 





BY M. A. 


I wonper if the honey-bees have each their 
own cell where they work, and if bee gros > 
always knows when he reaches his Lge ar 
domicile, or doesn’t sometimes rage | po 
take, a tulip’s kiss or a —- from a vente 
among his next neighbor's gathering etn 2 
wonder if, supposing such mistake — c seer 
number one and number two don’t have as a 
misunderstanding about the ownership of = , 
confections, and if there may not be oe Y 
a bee-mass-meeting to consider the Propriety 0 
each member of the community having a ae 
shape for his habitation ? And 1 preci if i 
wouldn’t be a sensible thing for some pe 
workers and walkers to call a similar rR a 

and, lastly, | wonder if next door wishes they 

| 2 

“i ook of all these wonderings is this : the 
writer of this article lives in a long block of 
houses which are built so precisely alike that the 
ouly way she has of getting into the right one, 
excepting the name and number, is to count 
doors from the nearest corner, hers being door 
number thirteen—a slippery number. In re 
sequence of these facts, strange things sometimes 
ge a gentleman enters his neigh- 
bor’s house, deposits his hat and cane in the en- 


sitting-room since morning u 

















and, with many stammering apologies, 
himself off next door. 

An exquisitely comical little paragraph in next 
lay’s paper reveals the fact that our neighbor is 
an editor, and, also, that he thinks I have the 


| countenance. _ ne 
culty a burst of laughter, but instead of retreat- } “ How do you like me 
ing, he came still farther into the room. 


| dignantly, beginning to feel frightened. 
rrow’sdimming room and making a motion to close the door. 
nor 60 


je shing with anger and alarm. Ie htt pe et 
\oeaees This is no | my embarrassment, “when I get your op } 


try, wondering when his sister, with whom he 
boards, purchased that VJ stair-carpet, and how 
they managed to change all the furniture in the 
i Strange lady en- 


vow-ro the witer or this true Story, 


taking 


“Sir!” Lexclaimed ; “is it possible youdon't to 
now where you live?” | 
A singular change passed over the gentleman’s 

He seemed to restrain with dif- | by 


, you 


“ You are carrying a joke too far!’’ Icried, in- | me 
¢ | 
“But, madam,” he began, advancing into the | 


yo 


“T insist on your leaving the room, sir!’’ I ke 
“Tf, in- | 
lee® this is a mistake, let it pass. 


time nor plaee for apologies.” of 


“Pardon me, madam, but it is you who have 


made s e 8 astily sl i inking ‘k in his chair. 
de the mistake this time,” he said h stily, and are you ?” he said, sinking nwa " pease 
w cl sing the doo at am j t ym the din- | « You wish me to build a pation for you 
now closing r. ust from | 
by in Maia’s flowe: ro is is my to which however, | walk on? : 5 ’ 
The warbling streams that ripple by Ty | ner-table and this i my room, ’ ® scaler af i ‘air way to become 
ve vi are perfectly welcome so long as you choose | I think youa lov ely girl, in a fair y 
‘ou » pe A J 


| 
to occupy it,” and he ended with a low bow and | a 


a hospitable wave of the hand, thus putting 
everything at my disposal. 


| 
I looked around in dismay. 


Sure enough, | 


| how you look upon me—how 


orly i s 
| the table, searching my eyes eagerly with hy 


stancy which make your love worth waiting and it 


wat 
a direct question. Now another, Minnie, do 


1 like met” 
“Yes,” I answered, impelled to entire candor 
ate much? Tell me 
you feel towards | 
»% Describe me as Tam in your eyes and to 
ur heart?” 

| “ross 
He spoke rapidly and leaned toward me acre 


en glance. nu 


“T can tell better,” I said, trying to laugh off | 


, i ope hat.” | 
me? Everything depends on th dea 
“O, vou're afraid of compromising y A 


Well, it is right, I suppose. Listen. 


‘4 ~— re | 
good and noble woman. You have your sha\ 


of faults, but possess virtues enough to cover | 7 
1 evoti leon: | L 
| them, and withal, a power of devotion anc 


r i fi “ ve you tenderly, | 
I looked more particularly, everything had | working for. Indeed, I love yo 
now y 9 | 


a different look. | 
stood in dressing-gown and slippers, and he had | ¢ 


could have brought from the street. It was too | 
much. I sank back into the arm-chair, and | e 
covering my face with my hands burst into 


ov Don’t distress yourself, child!” he said, ina 
voice of real kindness. “It is only a mistake 


ter than of tears. You laughed at me, recollect. 

Dry your eyes, now, and I'll go —_— and keep 

the entries clear for you to go out. No one need 

know of this, if you please; and I will believe, 

when I come back and find my chamber empty, 

that an angel alighted in it fora moment. Y ou 

are a silly child if you spoil your i poo dis- 
tress your heart about the affair. Get your 
things on now while I go down and keep the 

ria “ial 

“haandl the most natural and agreeable thing 
in the world to have this man talk to me as 
though I were’a child. Itset me at ease at once, 
and I found myself laughing at the adventure as 
I tied my bonnet on and stole down stairs where 
Mr. Burton stood ready to open the door for me. 
“That's right!” he said, encouragingly, as I 
smiled in passing. “Never cry when you can 
laugh!” And he closed the door softly after 
"be aman once perform a kind and delicate 
act for a woman who stands blushing and — 
bling before him, and he has a certain power over 
her thenceforward. So, I had found my _— 
Had Mr. Burton taken advantage in any way, 
of the awkward understanding between us, [ 
should have turned from him in disgust. But, 
on the contrary, he acted with the greatest deli- 
cacy. There was no longer a mirthful twinkle 
in his eyes when they turned toward our mgr. 
but a most business-like solemnity. Indeed, he 
seemed to have forgotten the whole affair; and 
when, a few days after, my host brought him in 


t}) spend the evening, hk underwent an introduc. : 
| here ed tte res dee'my burning checks on ve 


length, after several ineffectual 
speak. 
i y : the tone 
i rorthi h- | y 2” he said, and low and gentle as 
vyhich is very easily made, and worthier of laug’ happy ? ‘ et 
pinged was, there was in it the tremor of strong feeling. 
, 


J yo The fluid emitted by the cuttle-fish is supposed to 


thirsting for a word of kindness from you to-night. 


| Minni i , , would ever | 
Then, too, the lawful occupant | Minnie; and if I thought that you 


i be | 
ome to love me as you can love, I should | 


» he ; A 
mista) OC i pe y r is your turn now,” he added, | ree 
i » after-dinner look which he never | perfectly happy. It is you wg ight in aulpiva 
an unmistakable after-dinner look | closing his lipsasith a tight pressure as he await- | pyciswen.—The collodion process is a0 


d my answer. : \4 
“T don’t know what to say,” I faltered at | 
attempts to | 


“Tell me if you think I can ever be perfectly 


“TI dare not—I cannot!” I cried, trembling. 
pa 
“Minnie,” he whispered, fervently, “I> am 


Let your heart speak now, and if your head con- 
tradicts its voire after, I will not hold you 
bound. I don’t ask for a pledge or a promise, 
but only that you speak what is in your heart at 
this moment. Do I come no nearer you than 
that young Spofford does?” pointing through 
the half-open door into the parlor. 1 glanced in 
that direction. Mr. Spofford, a light-colored 
young man without any chin, stood in what dane- 
ing-masters call the first position, smiling pain- 
fully on a pretty girl before him, and bowing at 
regular intervals to her observations. auc 
“T love you so much to-night, child,” said my 
companion softly, “that I think you owe mea 
word of kindness. I will ask nothing more of 
you for a fortnight, or longer if you wish.” 
” What a contrast between him and’ the unfor- 
tunate drab-color in the next room! Mr. Bur- 
ton’s hand lay upon the table between us, and, 
obeying the impulse of the moment, I bent a 
and, clasping my own hands over it, rested my 
burning forehead upon them. His other hand 
was laid lightly unof my head, and a softly mur- 
mured “ God bles’%ou !”” stole upon my ear. 
Thus it stands.. Mr. Burton kept his prom- 
ise religiously, and, gave me time to consider the 
subject ; but whenj{\yit down to consider, I find 
myself recall J#last words and looks oe 
i uw in this manner, am jus q 
| and a i ah ae 
cessity of letting my heart 









—_ 





notice my confused manner. I found him amost 
agreeable man—one whose conversation is really 
instructive, and who yet appears unconscious 
that he is saying anything particularly worth 
hearing, but seems rather to prefer listening. 
After a while it got to be a settled thing that 








“sweetest of blue eyes” and the “ 
seraph.”’ 

After this, whenever I chance to be at the front 
windows about the hour of eight A. M., I see a 
tall, fair-haired, brown-eyed, broad-shouldered 
man passing, whose expressive lips tremble with 
a half-suppressed smile when he sees me, 
whose handsome face flushes faintly at the recol- 
lection of his innocent burglary. ‘This gentle- 
man, whose age may be thirty-five or thereabouts, 
is Mr. Harry Burton, editor of the “ Daily Rail- 
road.” So regular was this daily apparition 
that if by any chance I missed seeing it, I found 
myself wondering if Mr. Harry, as the cook calls 
him, were sick, or had left the city, or taken a 
boarding-place farther down town ? 

The hasty reader need not conclude from these 
confessions that I was in love atfirst sight. The 
fact of his blunder first attracted my atte; 
him, and after that I noticed him 
nice-looking 


voice of a 








and 


ntion to 
as I would any 
man, especially one who had paid 
me a fine compliment in print. | 

“Fimes followed one another,” till a night | 
came when one might as well be at the north pole 
as walking up Washington Street, in the teeth of | 
such a biting northwester as blew in my face one 
fatal evening in December, ’39. I drew my veil | 
down, although it was quite dark, held my muff 
over the end of my nose (it is a retrousse and, 
consequently, out in the cold), and forgetting | 
disnity and propriety, as well as the convenience 
of those whom I might chance to run against in 
my way, fairly gave in to the forc 
Stances and ran. 

“ Exultemus! there's the block! 
more and I shall be safe in myown room. I do | 
hope Bridget will have a good fire for me, Ti 
must count doors—one, two, three, ete., thirteen ! | 
Here Iam! I’m glad the latch is up, for my | 
fingers are too numb to find the key. Up stairs 
two steps in one, and here’s the door!” 

I burst in, trembling with cold, and found, to 
my joy, a bright fire burning in the grate. 
much better the bed looked on the 
the room; and how good they 
an easy-chair during my absence. 
my bonnet and shawl, I sank into 

gave 





‘e of circum. | 


Five minutes | 


How 
other side of 
Were to give me 
Throwing off 
the chair and 
myself up to the contemplation of the 
glowing coals and of the pretty engraving of a 
Bipsey girl which had been added to my mantel 
ornaments during my down town expedition. 

“T never lived with such nice people,” I com- 
muned with myself.“ Every time I go out they 
take occasion to make some improvement in my 
reows. What man can that | 


i 


¢ coming up stairs? 
I do believe he’s coming to my door!” 

Z started up to confront Mr. Harry Burton, 
who steod within the doorway co 


utemplating me ¢ 
with distended eyes. 


| located himself to pick up my pocket-handker- 


! 
| ing after me, 


4 very elaborate plan of 
nist, and was secretly 
triumph, when he very 











Mr. Burton should come in two or three even- 
ings in the week ; and often he would stop and 
speak a word through the window if I chanced 
to be near, and sometimes I was invited to go to 
a concert, or lecture, or out skating with him. 
Had I become acquainted with Mr. Burton in 
the ordinary proper manner, T should have ad- | 
mired and esteemed him; but the slight secret 
between us, and the quiet air of authority he took 
with me, threw a romantic interest about our in- 
tercourse which it would otherwise have lacked. 
An instinctive feeling that all the outposts of 
conventionalism were broken down, and that at 
heart we must be either friends or foes, made 
our mask of ceremony seem to. me like a veil 
which isolated us more completely from all 
others. Then, too, his manners pleased me. 
Any man who places himself at my 
to be trampled on; but Mr. Burton stood as tall 
as God made him. He never stood at my elbow 
like a lackey, when I sat at the piano, nor dis- 











feet is sure | 
| 








chief, nor rushed frantically to bring the book I 
asked for; in short, he didn’t make a ninny of | 
himself and a doll of me, and I liked him for it. 
I liked to have him take little authoritative airs 1 
with me, and to obey him with a ready submis- | | 
sion which made my friends stare. I never | 
remonstrated but once. After inviting me to | 
play chess with him one night, he sent me to 
bring the table and men while he sat at ease look- 


| 
| 
' 


“ Since you make a servant of me you should | 


| h 
im. He smiled. | 


“Tsent you because I like to see you cross the | W 


room. You walk well Minnie.” | carry their chins up or down. 
ba . 


“That's my wages, I 
not to blush at the “ 
for the first time. 


suppose,” T said, trying 
Minnie,” which he said now | is 
only answer, | °. 
While we played the company dropped off | 
one after another from the 
where we were, and gathered around the piano 
in the parlor, whence a chaos of sounds, not all th 
musical, presently issued, J] had just completed | 
attack upon my antago- 
glorying in anticipated | 
coolly brushed his hand 


: ‘ ca 
ing the two kingdoms 


un 


icross the board, sweey 
and the fortunes there 


“I want to catechise you a little,” he said, | P* 


| to any fabric, 
| cleansed article in the 

and dry it, after which it may be ironed 
| preferred, the selution ma 
| the starch to be used ir 


| not altogether that her figure-head is cut afte 
perfect pattern, by nomeans, for I’ve 
- ; | a 
| Pay me wages,” I said, as I placed them before 
h 


| there’s where it is; that’s the 


| come well for’ard, and they seems to be lookin’ 
| at the ground they walk on, I knows their brains 
A saucy smile that well be- | When I sees them carryin’ 
; came his handsome mouth, was the F 
Siz 
so that a little bey standin’ 
little sitting-room | couldn't see their 
sure that t’other end is filled with a sort O° mush 
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an 





-five years old 
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to have originated in Spain, and to 





eni roy , ro le wit 
4 into England in the year 1666, by a German | volves a style of living — erates ran 
duced into E ttied in London exes share the responsibility, fo 
"iene n't We caemet do better than refer | wealth. Both s 
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ife there are perfectly ; Loe cat erige 
Baba.” = ae i. ee, lived many years | poor. They rush into guilty ¢ ge gs 7 me 
iy te van sketch of he obloguy of being called 
ee biggles lame in both feet. debt, to shun the yy 


i ‘aptain Trelawney. es 
Lrendesgea nn aghers r « bisulphuret of tin, formed by 
1 oon 


heating the peroxide with its weight in sulphur. 


rte hy - 4 

om a Well iy a Scoteh term, and nothing. a 
"ony mous with cape. It is SPR cit or Cantera: on 
lands, as the Mull of Merete EL he . eat ohn oem 
i loth was first manu- 

tion of Jersey, where that kind of clo a 
factured FS 


1802. His father was acount and general under the 


first French empire. M 


13 
*Sourn Strest.’—Cardinal Fesch died at Rome, May 13, 


be an ingredient in Indian ink. 


France, December 11, 1803 


horsarsgen assassinate Louis Philippe 

was made on the 28th of July, 1830. te discharge 

of his infernal machine—a bal  rogston 
yergi nm centre—more ) 

pent rare killed ana wounded, among them the gallant 





Marshal Mortier. 


in Antwerp is apes yer bP hn tgy =n 
in other par . : 
ns torsutin Ineo one the most highly prized of the Bel 
m tones "—Sea-water contains not only Bye 
alt ‘but several other properties, namely, ae rahe 
sulgt rie acid, soda, mag esia and sulphate o! Boer, 
These propertios vary in different parts of ae spk 
and to them are due the 6..!tness and bitterne: 
which render sea-water unfit for cookery. aendes 
A. B.—It is said that in every seven reaped hoot 2 the 
‘ehild is born in London, and in every bi 
inhabitants dies. 
niveavauas—e cannot undertake to return rejected 
manuscripts, either in prose or verse. 





THE LUXURY OF TEE DAY. ' 
We note with satisfaction, from time to time, 
earnest denunciations from bold preachers and 
courageous journalists against that extravagance 
in the style of living which is the prolific source 
of so many of the evils of the gehen one 
parent of so many individual cases of dishonesty, 
of so many peculations, of so many paren 
bankruptcies, of so much corruption in legis 
tive bodies, and on a broad and general scale, . 
such severe and financial crises. Such denunc . 
ations are not ttered often enough. Many o' 
those who shoul guide public opinion arg them- 


acquiesce in the rowing evil. 










have the floor 
that I would n 






Safa sting at the same time 
¢-*t myself bound. How 
Re oagine. Dear reader, can 







NON-INFLAMMABLE DRESS FABRICS, 


The ladies will be glad to learn that a method 
las been discovered by which any dress fabric 
may be rendered unintlammable. By direction 
of Queen Victoria, two distinguished English 
chemists undertook a series of experiments which 
have resulted in determining that a solution con- 
taining seven per cent. of the crystals or sixty- | 
two per cent. of anhydrous salt is perfectly anti- 
flammable. They remark ; “ Tungstate of soda | 
ranges among the salts which are manufactured | 
on a large scale, and at a cheap rate. A solu- | 
tion containing twenty per cent. renders the | 
muslin perfectly non-inflammable. It acts, ap- | 
parently, by tirmly enveloping the tibre, and | 
thereby excluding the contact with the air. It is | 
very smooth and of a fatty appearance, like tale, | 
and this property facilitates the ironing process, | 
which all other salts resist.” The  tollowing 
formula is given as having proved efficacious, 
and will simplify the application: “A concen. | 


trated neutral solution of tungstate of soda is | 








diluted with water to 28° Twaddle (an alkalio- | CMe Of a thousand dollars, live in 


meter, so called), and then mixed with three per 
cent. of phosphate of soda. This solution was 
found to keep and to answer well. It has been | 
introduced into her majesty’s laundry, where it is | 
constantly used.’”” 


prepared fluid, then drain jt 
: ; or, if 
y be incorporated with 


ightest materials, when submitted to this pre- 
aration, may char and shrivel, but they will not 


t 
aze.— Boston Post. | 





ee eee 
AN OLD “SALT’S” OPINION. 
“You see,” 


Cs 
la 
Buzzy would Say to Fred, “it’s | b 
fter a | in 
seen picturs 
carries her | 
Master Fred, and 
way I yauges the | th 
rorth of young women, just aceordin’ as they 
If their brows 


nd statues that was better; but she 
ead a little down d’ye see, 





firm stuff, and in good workin’ order; but | at 
their noses high out 
the water, as if they was afeard o° catching 
xht o’ their own feet, and their « hins elewated, 
in front of them  ™ 
faces no how, I make pretty 80 
ri 


at’s fit only to think o’ dress and dancing.”"— of 
UOk, 


—_—_—_-——? See >... 
SEWING BY ARTIFICIAL LIGHT. 
Persons whose vision is somewhat defective 


nsew white cloth by candle 
able to perform the 


na 
light, but they are 


ame operation with black 








of into chaos, I looked up | cloth. The following plan, however, affords a 
at him in astonishment. partial remedy; Pin or baste a strip of white | | 4 


per on the seam of the black cloth to be o; 





ra- 








fifty years ago men worth two or three hun- 
dred thousands, would not have thought of 
indulging. 


The solution can’ be applied | commence life where their fathers left off with a 
It is only necessary to dip the | fortune. 


| 4 princely way. 
1 the stiffening. The | a ; 
; Spend it; and let the artist and the merchant, 


| upholsterer have the reward of their 


which, therefore, is necessarily cheated or stolen 
from others. 


or book-keepe: 
or twelve, or fifteen hundred, living at the 
five or six thousand dollars, and more, 


with! 


large and costly houses ; sometimes 


ure grounds ; 
Carriages, and servants to match } Visiting 
ing places, and scattering money like 


costly entertainments 
ents on abandoned wome: 





| language * ' 
simply to sacrifice truth to politeness 
No man of sense and 


been made even darker without offending the 
exact trath. Nor is this extravagance a local 
disease. 


tlements of the West, as well as in the old cities 
ble characteristic of the times we live in 


nigh impossible to men of moderate means and 
honest principles in cities 


| our women are infected with the love of show 


J » ) sCCTH 
| have the moral courage to be poor and to seem 


meanness are synonymous terms. A ; 
false standard of living has been set up, which 


withering ban of society. 
linked with endearing associations, but now be- 


number of both sexes are doomed to topeless 
celibacy, with its dreariness, sorrows and terrible 
temptations. ' 
city life, which has reached such a height as to 
M. D.—Heetor Berlioz was born at La Cote St. Andre, t 


with the simple habits engendered by hovessity, 
who know how and do not blush to hve within 
their means, with whom marrying and giving in 
marriage is universal. 


sideration of every wan, involving questions of 


: od 
ce on their legitimate income, and therefore 
v are robbers and swindlers. Is this severe 


To state it in any other way, is 


information will affirm 


} or a 
t this picture is overcolored. It might have 


It spreads over the length and breadth 
the land. It is a crying evil in the young set- 
the seaboard. It keeps alive the ravening 
d maddening thirst for gold, which is a forei- 
It is 
pping the foundation of all national greatness 
d happiness—the family. Marriage is well 


for the necessity of 





od i . ‘ in- 
keeping up appearances,” as it is called, in 


nd parade as well as the men. Few couples 


mean ;” and, in these evil days, economy and 
' certain * 


1 must conform to who would not fall under the 
Society ! name once 


ome a word of terror. Hence an innumerable 


Hence the growing immorality of 


errify and perplex patriotic legislators. 
Itis only foreigners who come to our shores 


These are suggestions worth the earnest con- 


morality, of happiness, of public interest. The 
drain of domestic extravagance must be stopped, 
and that speedily, or ruinous consequences will 
follow. Let the press and the pulpit do their 
duty, and courageous individuals set their weaker 
brethren a good example. Let us, if we sure 
pass our fathers in enterprise, in science, in ad- 
vantages, remember that we have sadly lapsed 
from the simplicity of their republican manners 
and the purity of their morals. If taste and re- 
iinement are to plunge us into corruption, then 
we say—perish taste! perish refinement! But it 
is not so. It is the false taste and false refine- 
ment which arg hurrying us to the brink of the 
precipice. True taste and true refinement are 
the ornaments and allies of virtue. 
> 
BUYING FLOUR. 
It is about as difficult a job to buy good flour 
as to buy a good horse. Let us tell our oor 
keepers how to go to work with it. First, loo 





i i i ish 
is white, with a slightly yellowis 
pb eat solouy it. If it is very Whites 
Cast, or with black specks in it, 
refuse it. Second, 


examine the adhesiveness ; 








We have before us two discourses recently de- 
livered by Rev. T. B. Thayer, of the Warren 
Street Universalist church, in this city, on the 
“Causes of the Growth of Crime in High 
Places,” * in which he credits extravagance with 
its due share in the production. Extravagance 
in the style of living, he says, “is one of the 
chief sins of the day, and one of the most pro- 
litic causes of dishonesty. To this account may 
be charged a large proportion of the embezzle- 
ments, forgeries and thetts which almost daily 
darken the columns of our newspapers. For 
years there has been among us an increasing rage 
for costly style and show in houses and grounds, 
in furniture and dress, and in all the naincless 
extravagances and luxuries, and I may as well 
say, the vices also that mask a civilization which 
is rapidly ripening into rottenness, Precisely the 


same thing you may see in Assyria and Persia | military tactics, and couk 
order which would have 
cult task of filing throug’ 
not desert him, and the 
and then said : 
for one minute when yo 
side of the fence,” 


and Greece and Rome, at the culminating point 
of their glory ; a little before they began to fall 
away into utter moral, social ai.1 political cor- 
ruption and death. Men in this day, on an in- 


a style which 


Young men now, with nothing, must 


I have always said, and siiil say, if a 
man have a princely income, let him spend it in | 
This is not extravagance. It 
s far better than to hoard it as the miser does. | by 


he mechanic and the farmer, the builder and the th 





industry. 
Sut those of whom I speak cannot wait to make | 
fortune by diligence and patient devotion to | 
usiness, year after year; but they begin spend- | 
ig 4 fortune without waiting to make it, and | 
| th 


Look what revelations we have had | 4, 
1ese few years back, of men who were clerks, 
TS, OF assistants, on a salary of ten ep 
rute of 
eurrent 
nual expenses, to Say nothing of debts to start 
We have seen them buying or building dies 
supporting | 
one in town and one out, | 
metimes both in town ; crowding 


0 establishments, j 
them with | sae 
h furniture, valuable pictures and choice works 
art; laying out extensive gardens and pleas- | 
keeping fast horses and expensive | 
g water 
@ million- 
ire; giving champagne suppers, parties and 
; lavishing princely pres 
n—all this going on, as | 
ave said, while a clerk in 


dul 








I office of a mar hg corporation as- | 
. : ‘ M ted upon, and sew through the paper and cloth, , 1ufacturi corporation, or treas. 
om ing, put with a slight pallor in his face. and when the seam is completed the paper may _ 4rer of a railroad or savings bank, or doing only I 
* Bat first let me ask, if you dislike to have me | be torn off. The black thread will be distinc uy | an ordinary business on the street! Now can 
call vou Minnie?” ee the white paper, and by d nets "4 there be more than one explanation zo this prob 
‘ No, I think VOU say it ve Sle stitches a little tighter than Gena, food work wi lem ? P oo » . e 
i . 7 prettily,” T an- be produced. ‘This method is well adapted for | *™ These men cannot keep up this extrava. 
wered, wine b hinery well as by hand — A 
© That’ ; , sewing by machinery as a ae by hand * Published by Abel Tompkins, Noe 30 and « 
ats a good child, J like a direct answer | dcwentific American. orphill 


Because it is fall « f sharps and dats 


taken place in this far 
| have 


| Joving the fruits of civilization, 

from Lyttelton to Christehurs 
is six miles in length ; 
in length, 


mated cost is £245,071, 


| of the burning of the Cay 


| rather think the 


Houses of Parliament and the British 


bonds of matrimony betw 


Wits i Compasy —Mee of 


some bank, or the | whe 


wet and knead a little of it between your fingers ; 
if it works soft and is sticky, it is poor. Flour 
from spring wheat is likely to be sticky. Third, 








throw a lump of dry flour against a dry, smooth, 
perpendicular surface ; if it falls like powder, it 
is bad. Fourth, Squeeze some of the flour in 
your hand ; if it retains the shape given by the 
pressure, that too is a good sign. Flour that 
will stand all these tests is safe to buy. These 
modes are given by old flour dealers, and we 
make no apology for printing them, as they per- 
tain to a matter that concerns everybody, namely, 
the quality of the staff of life. : 
————_t- wee» 
A Misitary Dovér.—A country captain 
desiring to cross a field, came > ; 
the fence large enough to perm 
pass abreast. Unfortunate 





to an opening in 
it two persons to 
ly he was detic jent in 
1 not remember the 
accomplished the diffi- 
h, but his ingenuity did 
refore 


he ordered a halt 
” Gentlemen, 


you are dismissed 
u will fall in on t'other 





i 
New ZEALAND.—W 


snitinemtindisay 
onderful changes have 


away land, the 


. natives 
ceased dining on Missionaries and 


are en- 
The railway 
h,in the Canter- 
aland, now in progress, 
has one tunne 
range of hills 
without any air-shafts ; 


ury province of New Ze 


l, to be cut 
of 2kay yards 
and the esti. 


1rough a volcanic 





et 


“Somewuat.”—An English le: turer speaking 


, vitol at Washington by 
¢ British troops in 1812, mildly Rays, “it 


vored somewhat of wanton barbarism.” We 
gentleman would use 4 stronger 


ithet if Louis Napoleon should ever t 


varn the 
Museum. 





ee ee 
A Cuaxce.—The pope 
ing a handsome thing 


has an opportunity of 
now by dissolving the 


een Garibaldi and the 
eitful daughter of Count Raimandi 


a 







ACEFUL Joxg. —3 & public dinner three 
en having stood Up at the same moment 
race, Sidney Smith, who War present, 
*m ‘the Three Graces.” 


Se ee 





nies are often 
! and inert in society, as the bla, Steger ses 


Ni it descends to earth is only a ston 





oe 


svast Mowrauity —Out of oy 


v five in 


fants born in London two die before they - re five 
years old 
- Y 


eo 
GOOD Tit —Wher isthe » rid like @ piano? 
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MECHANICAL CURIOSITIES. 
It is only on reviewing the history of mechan- 


and valuable time and labor men of genius have 
wasted on toys for grown children. 


occupation of men of a mechanical turn. The 


This eminent American portrait-painter, who 

ism, that we can realize how much mental toil | will soon be entitled to be called venerable, was 
born in Conway, in this State, September Ist, 

The con- | 


HARDING TRE ARTIST. 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 


Victor Emmanuel has agreed to the solution pro- | 


Of what use would centuries be to the man who } 
| only knows how to idle away time ¢ 


Fforcign Atems. 


| A medal to commemorate the treaty between 
England and France is about to be struck at the 





1792. Born of poor parents, he led a hard life | posed by France with reference to the Romagna. | Paris Mint. 
struction of automata has ever been a favorite | for many years before his genius had an opportu- | 


earliest automaton on record, is the pigeon made | field when he was eight years of age, and six | 


by Archytas of Tarentum, 408 years B. C. Plato | years later to western New York. 


Here he di- | 


tells us that this artificial bird flew a consider- vided his time between farm work and chair- | 


able distance and alighted at the point from 
which he was launched. In 1260 Albertus 
Magnus, Archbishop of Ratisbon, and a Domi- 
nican, made a machine in the human form which | 
saluted visitors ina few articulate words. He | 
was rewarded for his labors by being accused of H 


sorcery after his death. De Kempelen, one of | ing and other pursuits in Caledonia, New York, | ter of e 


the cabinet ministers of the emperor of Austria, | 
exhibited a similar automaton to the Parisian 
Academy of Sciences in 1703, which articulated 
several long phrases. In the same year the Abbé 
Mical exhibited his talking heads, which were | 
endowed with yet more wonderful educational 
powers. The learned Kircher and the philosophic 
Gassendi assure us that John Muller of Konigs- 
berg, surnamed Regiomontanus, made an eagle 
which circled round the emperor Frederick in a 
circumference of five hundred paces, and ended 
by alizghting on the spot from which he had start- 
ed. Muller also constructed, says the same 
authority, an iron fly which flew about the room 
and alighted on the hand from which it had 
taken its start. 

According to some chroniclers of the 16th 
century, when Henry IL. made his solemn entry 
into Cracow in 1573, after his election to the 
throne of Poland, a mechanical prodigy no less 
remarkable was seen, and which did not less 
astonish the crowd. Wherever the king went, 
he was followed by a white eagle, constructed 
with such art, that he did not cease to float over 
Henry’s head, beating his wings, during the 
whole ceremony. Cornelius Drebbel, a Dutch 
mathematician, made, in imitation of the famous 
statue of Memnon, a musical machine which 
wound itself up at sunrise, and played a contin- 
uous symphony so long as the rays of the sun 
fell upon it. 

Vaucanson, acting on this idea a little later, 
produced his flute-player, whose renown, as the 
journals of the day attest, was not less than that 
of theduck, Thegrtificial duck, it is well known, 
plumed itself, quacked, waddled, devoured and 
even digested food by means of a chemical solu- 
tion by which the interior of the machine was 
charged. Every one has heard of Maelzel’s au- 
tomaton chess-player. This, however, has ceased 
to be a mechanical marvel; it was only an in- 
genious deception. 

Maclzel’s automaton trumpeter was first ex- 
hibited in Paris in 1808. It was exhibited, in 
this city, together with his chess-player, mechan- 
ical rope-dancers, and speaking puppets, about 
thirty years ago. The trampet-playing was very 
good. Every one has heard of Pascal’s arith- 
metical machine, which performed a number of 
calculations, but which has been surpassed by the 


calculating machines of modern times. 
The Jesuit Maimburg man 


* = 
plden tree in the p of the Pp 

‘Theophilus, laden with little artificial birds, 
which produced a concert similar to the song of 
nightingales, and thereby astounded all Constan- 
tinople. ‘The Journal des Savans for 1840 speaks 
of two automata no less wonderful. The first 
was an artificial horse which could go over 
smooth ground seven or eight leagues a day; 
the second was a statue of iron, constructed by a 
prisoner, which, having issued from the prison, 
went and presented a petition to the emperor of 
Morocco in his palace and then returned again. 
John Walk, in his Latin discourses, speaks of a 
brazen spider made by a German clock-maker, 
which moved and imitated life so naturally that 
it was difficult to believe that it was not an ac- 
tual spider. But Vaucanson seems to have sur- 
passed all his rivals in this line. Besides his 
flute-player and the famous duck, he made, for 
Marmontel’s tragedy of “ Cleopatra,” an asp, 
which crawled upon the bosom of the actress 
who played the heroine, and hissed ; which in- 
duced a wag, who was asked what he thought of 
this wretched play, to answer: “ Faith! I'm of 
the same opinion as the asp.” 














IncratitepE.—The editor of the Palmer 
Journal states that a young Dutchman, named 
Lewis Martens, whom he had taken into his em- 
ployment last fall as an act of charity, rewarded 
his hespitality lately, by absconding, carrying off 
a lady’s gold chain and locket, with several arti- 
cles of jewelry, a suit of new clothes, and a stereo- 
scopic instrument, amounting in value to over 
$50. Martens is about 19 years old, and acquir- 
ed a little knowledge of type-setting insome New 
York office. 











Dorisas or a Sour Socrery.—The Moy- 
amensing Soup Seciety of Philadelphia has dis- 
tributed, during the past winter, 9688 loaves of 
bread, at a cost of $266 42; 5707 pounds ot beef, 
400 pounds of mutton, and 7500 pounds of corn 
meal. 
children, have been relieved. 





it “the worst English that ever was written.’ 
But as the language is “the Queen’s English,’ 
may she notdo what she will with her own! 





* 
A suanr Boy.—A shopkeeper in Bond Street 
Liverpool, advertised lately for a sharp boy 


sharpness on the fact of his having cut from fou 
plac ts. 





tos in our room?” 


me first.”” 








it. 





Onto.—The Ohio 
upon having an extra session. 


| making. 


has been in the habit of spending much of his 
time out of doors. 


~ amne- * 


Nearly two thousand persons, adults and | 


Tue Queen's Excrisn.—The London Times | 


sharply criticizes the Queen’s speech, and declares | choose; with the poor man, when he can.” 


One applicant grounded his qualifications of 


Cosiveat Diarocve.—* Don’t you think, 
wife, that tobacco-smoke would kill the mosqui- 
“It might; but it would kill 


A warp Task.—It is not half so difficult to 
tempt a man into crime as to coax him out of 


Legislature has resolved 


He served in the war of 1812, and af- 


terwards worked for a while at drum-making for | 


the army, having a contract with the United | 
States government. He subsequently sold the | 
right for the State of Connecticut of a patent 
spinning frame, and was engaged in cabinet-mak- 
but was a sufferer by the financial distress which | 
followed the war. Leaving his wife and infant | 
child, he proceeded to the head-waters of the 
Alleghany, and embarking on a raft went to 
Pittsburg and procured work at house painting, 
accumulated a small sum of money, and then set 
off on his return to his home, walking the whole 
way, guided only by blazed trees for nearly two 
hundred miles. With his wife and child he 
again reached the Alleghany, and floated as 
before down to Pittsburg. Here for a time he en- 
dured great poverty, but by economy kept out of 
debt. Here while engaged in sign painting, he 
made the acquaintance of a portrait-painter 
named Nelson, and, smitten with a love of art, 
hoped to gain some information from him. Nel- 
son, however, refused to let Harding see him 
work, and the young sign-painter’s first attempt 
at a head was made without any instruction or 
guide. Nelson said it was a failure, but others 
who saw it judged it more kindly, and Harding 
soon had plenty of sitters. In Paris, Ky., he 
painted upwards of one hundred portraits in six 
months, and then repaired to Philadelphia for 
better instruction in his art. About two years 
later he returned to Caledonia, paid off all his 
old creditors, and bought a farm for his family. 
He afterwards pursued his profession in various 
places, and in six months painted eighty por- 
traits. He sailed for Liverpool on August 1, 
1823, and remained three years abroad. He 
next resided in Boston. In 1843 he again went 
to England. He now lives in Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts. Among the distinguished persons 
who have sat to Mr. Harding may be mentioned 
Presidents Madison, Monroe, and J. Q. Adams, 
Chief-Justice Marshall, Charles Carroll, William 
Wirt, Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, J. C. Cal- 
houn, Washington Allston, ete., in America; 
David Ricardo, Samuel Rogers, Lord Aberdeen, 
the Dukes of Norfork, Hamilton and Sussex, etc., 
in England. We have not met Mr. Harding for 
many years, and first saw him in our early days. 
He was then a very striking person, tall and 
powerfully built, and might have passed very 
well for a fine specimen of the American back- 
woodsman. He has always enjoyed and we be- 
lieve still continues to enjoy good health, is very 
fond of field sports and athletic exercises, and 


He occupies a high place 
aoe 








THe cemeeiaennn? Birrers.—In this long 
established and real specific, the dyspeptic has a 
ready relief from all the evils incident upon in- 
digestion. This remarkable preparation 1s alsoa 
sure cure for liver complaint, general debility, and 
all the various diseases which arise from weak- 
ness of the stomach aud digestive organs. Es- 
pecially in the spring of the year the Bitters form 
a pleasant and never-failing tonic, and as there is 
no spirituous compound in their preparation, 
there is no reaction to their bracing and strength- 
ening effect. We have known of remarkable 
cures effected by the Bitters in cases of sick- 
headache, jaundice, flatulency and the like. 
They may be found everywhere. 





A Satiricat Notice.—At Dieppe, the 
great French watering-place, a special police 
force is obliged to save persons from drowning. 
The following notice was recently issued to them : 
“The bathing police are requested when a lady 
is in danger of drowning, to seize her by the 
dress and not by the hair, which oftentimes re- 
mains in their grasp. Newfoundland dogs will 
also govern themselves accordingly.” 





Criticisine aN ALwManac.—“ Connaissance 
des Temps,” the French “ Nautical Almanack,” 
has been lately most rigorously attacked, on ac- 
count ot its errors and deficiences, by M. Leverrier, 
the French Astronomer Royal, at a recent sitting 
of the French Academy. A stormy discussion 
took place. It is hoped that an improvement in 
the execution of the work will be the result. 





Daxcrxc CLERGYMEN.—It seems that En- 
glish clergymen have no conscientious scruples 


nine clergymen were lately present at a hunting 
ball where dancing began at ten and was kept 
up till the “‘ wee sma’ hours ayont the twal.” 





Ay orp Saw.—A person asked a Grecian 
philosopher what he thought was the proper time 
to dine. “Sir,” said the ancient, “the proper 
time of dinner with the opulent is when they 
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rights and patrimony of the Holy See. 
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Tuat Eartuquake.—The earthquake of a 
few weeks since was felt away down to Cape 


Cod. Major Phinney says they had it in Barn 
stable—sure. 





Pieascres oF Porviarity.—At a masked 
ball in Italy lately, all the ladies insisted on hug- 


ging and kissing Count Cavour. 





Perseverixc.—A man named Boatright was 
recently married in Cooper county, Mo., to his 


tenth wife ! 
\ 


was come, sodainely 


Albons Bireaiere he = sight, and the same 


against sporting the “light fantastic.” Twenty- | 


Crvcrswatt Catuorics.—The German Cath- 
olies of Cincinnati, have contributed $182,000 to 
replace in the pope’s treasury, the funds seques- 
tered by the machinations of the usurpers of the 


Calculation has been called the cold and un- 


| nity for its display. His family removed to Hat- | feeling enemy of sentiment. 


Buoncompagni has resigned the governor gen- 


eralship in Italy. 


The man who neither loves nor is beloved is 


regarded as a stranger in the world. 


The friends of Rev. T. Starr King in his society 


lately presented him with $2000. 


As Nature has plenty of time, she goes as far | 


with small steps as with strides. 
The people of Salem are moving on the mat- 
blishing a public gy ium. 
The art of living is a sort of tactics in which 
we shall long be novices. 





The hull of the wrecked steamship Hungarian 
and cargo were sold for 16,000 dollars. 

Science can only aid Nature, it can never con- 
quer or surplant her. 

From 1849 to 1860 there have been 220 fires in 

Bangor, and 139 false alarms. 

The more modest generosity appears, the more 
imperative does gratitude become. 

The artificial breeding of fish has recently been 
successfully attempted in Canada. 

Good advice is only usefft to those who are 
capable of giving it. 

Elderly unmarried ladies are considered the 
least enviable of all kinds of waiting-maids. 

Gallant deeds are of no more use in lost bat- 
tles, than gold in shipwrecks. 

Science is no more productive of wisdom than 
wealth is of happiness. 

The man who marries happily may be said to 
be “ transported for life.” 

The universe is a great book in which Nature 
has written everything in sifatige characters, 

The North Atlantic steamship Co. have placed 
the Adriatic on the line from N. Y. to Havre. 

Proportion in everything is the first attribute 
of taste as well as wisdom. 

The story that Spain was anxious to sell Cuba 
to us was a silly “ sell.” 

Gayety should be obedient to reason, as dane- 
ing is to time. 

It is suid that our greatest weakness is often 
our greatest strength. 

The human society has need of poets as the 
night has need of stars. 

DECEPTION UNMASKED. 

Sir Thomas More thus quaintly relates the ful- 
lowing proof of the sagacity of Duke Humphrey : 
In Kiuge Henry his dayes the syxte, came with 
his wyfe to saynt Albony’s, a certayne beggar, 
wyth his wyfe, and there was walkying about the 
towne beggying a five or syxe dayes before the 
Kynge’s comynge thyther, sayeing he was borne 
blynde, and never whe te lyfe, and warned 





in his dreame that he « d have come out of 
Berwicke where he s. yyhad ever dwelled, to 
seke saynte Albons hopin rapt 


.u 
id 
“ 
When the Kynge 
‘omynde man at saynt 


towne but this . JSppened it that Dake 
Humphrey of Gloucgést, aman no less wise than 
also were learned, hfaving great joy to see such a 
miracle, called the re man unto him, and first 
showing himself joyaus of God’s glorie, so showed 
in the getting of his sight and exhorting him to 
meeknesse, and to noaseribing of any part of the 
worship to himselfe, nor to be proude of the peo- 
ple’s praise which would call him a good and 
godly man thereby; at the last he looked well 
upon his eyes, and aiked him whether he could 
ever see anything it all his life before? And 
when as well his wy’ as himself affirmed fastly, 
no; then he looked alvisedly upon his eyes again, 
and said, I believe wu very well, for we thinketh 
that you cannot see rell yet. Yes, sir, quoth he ; 
I thank God and thi holie martir, I can now see 
as well as any man. Yea, can yout quod the 
duke. What color {my gowne? Then ancne 
the beggar told him What color, quod he, is 
this man’s gowne? He told him without any 
stage or stombling, ad told the names of all the 
colors that he showe him. And when that he 
bade him walk Faytere! (begene, traitor!) and 
made him to be set penlie in the stockes ; for 
though he could havseen sodainelee by myracle 
ve difference betweedyer’s colors, yet he could 
by syght sodainlee ill the names of all these 
colors, except he Hi known them before, no 
more than he couldiame all the men he should 

| sodainely see. 





ConservaTisM.at is said that a sick German 
prince, somewhat tabled by the insubordination 

of his subjects, reful to take a medicine which 
| his physician said ould work a radicul cure, 
though he was willitto take it when he received 
the additional infortion that it was a sovereign 
remedy. 











Aw Error oF FE Press.—In one of the 
| Scottish editions ofuchan's “ Domestic Medi- 
| cine,” there is an anishing misprint, in which 
la prescription, conting one hundred ounces of 
| laudanum, instead that number of drops, is 
| recommended ! 
| 
| 





Deatn or A Saar.—Von Thiersch, the 
celebrated Germanwlar, has just died, in the 

| seventy-sixth year his age. He was distin- 
| guished in many sartments of learning, but 
| particularly in the ek language und Hewatere, 


pa Ee a 
| of Assembly has deed of a hill for restoring 
the death penalty e summarily, by laying it 
on the table by #ge majority and without 


| deme 


Qrveer.—lIt is avhat singular that women 
are rarely if ever wriated when it is known 


they are so fond oir glasses. 
. —_—..__ ooao— 


Coxeress.—Pe in Washington seem to 


think the session wit till the latter part of July. 
— ee OOD Oe 


ScotpixG.—TPyY Worst use a woman can 
make of her tongrto scold. 


| _ Statuettes in aluminium are now made in Paris. 

| It has a very tine grain, is easily chiseiled, and 

| takes the place of bronze with advantage. 

} In five vears the public debt of France has in- 

| creased above $500,000,000, and is still increas- 

| ing. This is considered alarming by all the 
financial men of Europe. 

Cheap “ pleasure excursions” to Tetuan from 
Madrid and other places are advertised in the 
| Spanish capital by railway and steamboat com- 
panies, 


The National Portrait Gallery has acquired a 
portrait of Sir William Herschel. It is one of 
the productions of Abbot, who is chiefly known 
as the painter of Lord Nelson. ‘The picture was 
found at Bath. 

The London ‘Times says :—* It seems that the 
world is destined to be disappointed in all its 
hopes of Austria, and that we have in her a pow- 
er which experience can neither teach nor calam- 
ity tame.” 

Mr. Norton proposes to furnish, in one volume, 
all the matter of Murray’s European Guide 
Books. It will be issued ‘in season for the sum- 
mer travel, and will meet a great fant of tourists 
who dread the incumbrance of accumulated 
luggage. 

In arecent hurricane in the South of France, a 
railway train which lett Perpignan for Narbonne, 
was upset by the violence of the wind near Salee, 
The passenger carriages, with the exception of 
one, Were thrown into a deep ravine, but nobody 
was killed. ‘T'wenty persons were wounded. * 

In the English agricultural papers are adver- 
tisements of a great company in London, who 
manufacture manure from blood; they state that 
the number of beasts—sheep, horses, calves and 
pigs slaughtered in London, in 1856, was 821,705 ; 
that the yield of blood from these was 802,000 
gallons. 

Guido Reni’s “ Madonna” has been restored 
to the church from which it was stolen in 1855. 
The pope has promised 12,000 crowns for its 
‘recovery... ‘Phe painting was found in London, 
where it was offered for sale to Messrs. Merighi 
and Bassi by a stranger. It was sent back to 
Bologna, but not until after the pope had lost 
that city. 


en 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


What the Christian world wants is more love. 
Love rules his kingdom without a sword. 

Truth wants no champion who is not as ready 
to be struck, as to strike, for her. 

Every age needs the influence of every other 
age to keep it healthful. 

This world cannot gxplain its difficulties with- 
out the assistance of another. 

The wise carry their knowledge, as they do 
their watches, not for display, but for their own 
use. 





A beautiful definition of forgiveness is that of 
the deaf and dumb one who defined it as “ the 
odor which flowers yield when trampled on.” 

That young man who drinks, bets, swears, 
gambles and idles away his time, is ona thin 
place in the ice. 

Whatever is done skillfully appears to be done 
with ease; and Art, when once matured to habit, 
vanishes from observation. 

He that does not know those things which are 
of use and necessity for him to know, is but an 
ignorant man, whatever he may know besides. 
oe Leen schas? nme hee 

There is scarcely any more delightful eto ish 
than that which we feel when a fnend who has 
sacrificed our esteem, by some noble act recovers 
it with interest. 

Jules Janin says that women are like mirrors 
to men, for men can see in their faces whether 
their attractiveness pleases or the reverse dis- 
pleases them. 

There is no point about which people are 
more conceited than their own knowledge of the 
exact degree of punishment or blame to be award- 
ed to oftenders—shown in the eternal disputes of 
parents about the correction of children. 

Patience is asublime virtue. The truest hero- 
ism in human life is that private heroism which 
bears with calmness inevitable ills, regardless of 
the consolations of a fruitless sympathy, and 
without the soothing consciousness of public at- 
tention. 

It not unfrequently happens that people like a 
man whilst they make him, but rather change 
their feelings when they find that they cannot nn- 
make him—that is to say, when they cease to be 
the sole creators of his credit, or when it has 
stretched beyond the point which they have 
chosen to accord. 





Boker's Budget. 


A ship for young ladies—courtship. 

When a lover dotes on his darling, a refusal 
acts as an anti-dote. 

When is aman out of date? 
he’s a weak back ! 

In some cases authorship is but another name 
for pen-ury. 

A man who often gets “ high” through drink, 
soon gets /ow in purse as well as in person. 

Why are ladies’ eyes like friends separated hy 
distant climes Ans.—Because they correspond, 
but never meet. 

Who is that with Miss Flint?” said a wag to 
his companion. “O, that is a spark which she 
has struck.” 


Ans.—When 


“T come to steel,” as the rat said to the trap. 
“And I spring to embrace you,” as the steel 
replied to the rat. 

The Gospel Banner gives a recipe for prevent- 
ing cream from rising on milk. It is to buy the 
article of the milkman! 

Mrs. Partington has taken a decided stand on 











Tur Data Pety.—The Illinois House | 


the Savoy question. She insists upon it that the 
Savoys are twice as good as the drumbeads. 

The Hartford Times says that “next to * twen- 
ty-four grains,’ there is nothing like a mean man’s 
pocket to make a penny wait.”” 

Ifa lady wanted a boa and tippet why ought 
she to buy it ata baker's’ Because there she d 
get amuyfin. 

Children bring up their parents very severe! y 
now. We see it stated that a man failed, ¢ 
other day, only because he couldn't pay his 
bills. 

Ten pounds of walrus flesh and bMabher Dr 
Hayes saw an Esquimaux eat at a single meal. 
Well might the doctor say ashe bebeld this, 
** In-fat-u-ate !”" 
Little Harry 


of four years, standing by 






mama, observing the beautiful golden a ver 

' hues of the clouds at sunset, save, “ mama, i«n t 
that the stuff God makes the stars of | 

An exchange paper observes that “it is a 


remarkable fact that people who go up 
are not sensible of their own moti 
en't strike us at all surprising. “* Seneille 
people do not go up in balloons. 





| successfully attempted in Canada, 


: — 

Quill and Scissors. 

Mise Tennessee Gilson died recently in Ar 
kansas from the effects of snufldipping She 
tell asleep with the “mon.” in 
was a corpse some hours after. A post mortem 
revealed the fact that ele had swallowed ¢! 
imme Which was converted into nieotine, a dead! y 
poison 


ber mouth, and 


Her lips, cheeks and breast were smear 
ed with the foul stuff in her dying stragyles 
alone in her room 

The knowledge of the United States exhibited 
oceasionally by portions of the English press 
certainly refreshing Vhe Bath Journal, of Feb 
18, contained the following astounding piece of 
intelligence ‘The President of the United 
States is chosen at last. Mr. Pennington, « 
Republican, has been elected by a majority of 
one vote.” 


The Kentucky legislature, during the present 
session, has granted banking privileges to the 
amount of nearly a millon of dollars ; appre 
priated twenty thousand to finish the Clay mon 
ument, and two thousand dollars for the ereetion 
of a monument over the remains of Danie! 
Boone and wife 

In London, lately, a police officer had a des 
perate struggle with a thief near the docks, dur 
tng which the thief slipped overboard and sunk 
immediately. His body was not recowered for 
some time, when thirteen sheets of stolen « opper 
were found wrapped about it, which was, un- 
doubtedly, the cause of death. 

A careful and expert mathematician has made 
a calculation, from which itappears that giving a 
steam engine a constant supply of water, and 
working it on a long stretch of twenty-four hours 
continuoasly, it will throw as much water as ten 
thousand men from hand engines during the 
same time. 

James C, Sheldon, of Geneva, N. ¥., a noted 

| breeder of blood stock, sustained a severe loss re 
cently, by the destruction of his grist mill and ad 
joining buildings, together with two hundred and 

| fifty South Down sheep folded in the pens under- 

_ neath a barn. His loss was $25 000. 

| In arecent case of insolvency before the pro- 

| bate Judge of Franklin county, Oho, the eredi- 
tor claimed the spectacles worn by the defendant. 
The judge very properly refused the claim, on 
the ground that the spectacles were essential to 
the personal comfort of the debtor, 





A Mr. Amuna, lately from India, has arrived 
in London with a parcel of diamonds, for one of 
which he asks $1,500,000, The Hartford Times 
learns that a customer is waiting for him to get 


| three more just like it, when he proposes to pur- 


| parts of the world. 


chase the lot for a set of sleeve buttons, 
Native iron has been discovered in but very few 
Specimens have been found 


‘an Austria; and in Canaan, Conn., there exists 


a seam of native iron, two inches in’ thickness, 
from which horse-nails have been forged. 

A 600 ton wooden ship, after being three years 
afloat, will absorb, by soukage, from forty to 
sixty tons of water, increasing the draft from 








| six to nine inches, thereby increasing the pos- 
itive resistance and reducing the speed, 
| 


The artificial breeding of fish has recently been 
The legisla 
ture of Canada passed a fishery act two years 
ago, and appointed two superintendents of 
fisheries, f 

The N. Y. Herald announces that by new tele- 
graphic arrangements, the public will be able “ to 


| know the state of the weather at any given point 


within the limits of the United States nearly a 
week ahead !"” 
There are two things which the Americans 


) with all their ingenuity, have never been able to 


make equal toa Frenchman; one is a boot, and 
the other 1s a loaf of bread. 
ee eta ee 
numbers forty or fifty persons. 

The swiftest horse ever known was “ Flying 
Childers ;"" he performed 4 miles 380 yards in 
seven minutes and a half, which is at the rate of 
over 33 miles per hour, 


The lumbering business is more active in 


| Maine, this year, than it has been for several 


years. 
Vertigo or giddiness in sheep is occasioned by 
the presence in the brain of a parasite, known as 





| a hydatid—the conarts cerebralis. 


| 


There is a lady residing in Elmira, N. Y., who 
is one hundred years old, and yet never saw but 
twenty-five birth days. 

There are 2562 students in the various medical 


| colleges of the United States. 


The common schools of Ohio contain about 
600,304 scholars. 


The North Carolina fisheries promise to be 


| better this season than for years. 





Rlarriages. 





In this city, by Rev Mr. Miner, Mr. Christopher C 
Thompson to Miss Mary J. Towle. 

By Rev. Dr. Kandail, Captain Kichard H 
Mies Emma Kogers 

By Rev. Mr. Winkley, Mr. Sumner Hill to Miss Care- 
line A Keith. 

by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Christian Matthias to Miss 
Rebecca Williams 

Ir Rev. I 


Gilliat to 


w. Mr. Joseph O. Barrett to Mise Julia 
n of Koxbury 
r 





Ann Hawley. be 

by t Mr. Edmunds, M 
Serah ©. Goodridge 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Graves, Mr 
Gee, Jr, to Mies Mary &. Robinson 

At East Cambridge, by Kev. Mr. Kugg, Mr Carl FB 
Meyer, of Boston, to Miss Henrietta L. Quim!y 

At Maiden, by Rev. Mr. Keed, Mr. George W 
Mies Elisa Wiley 

At East Medway, by Rev Mr Bailey, Mr. L) man Ad- 
ame, Jr. to Mise Annah H Gale 

At South Reading. by Kev Mr. Baton, Captain L. D 





Alonzo K. Huckins to Mia« 


Noethaniel 


Pierce to 


| Smaliy, of New York, to Misa Nellie W Tufts 


At Gloucester by Kev Mr. Pierce, Mr Joseph W. Har- 
rington to Miss Martha E. Gahan 
At Newburyport, by Kev. Mr. Smith, Mr Elbridge T 


| Lewis to Miss Elien T. Chase 


| Walton to Mis ¢ 


At Salisbury, by Kev. Mr Sawyer, Mr. William H 
@ Clara A. Dow, both of Hoston 

At Lowell, by Kev. Mr. Twiss, Mr Isaac Lafon to Mise 
Elizabeth Danforth 

At Manchester, No HE, by Rev Mr Row 
Charies E. Conant, of Boston, to Mise Marion ¢ 


Deaths. 


ity, Mr. William B. Barry, 
3. Me James. Koach, 0 
Isatella M Madigan, 
Wh 








mn, Mr 
Wallace 














l 
). Me 
At Charlestown. Mre 
C. Wadsworth, 72 
At Chelsen, Mr. Daniel PF Pomroy, 44 











Mr Samuel D. Vow, i, 
yma T Kend, 66, Mra Kebheors 





At Rexbury, Mre Mary Hrickett 
39. Mr. Leonard Macomber, 7# 
At Somerville, Mine Mary Lewiea Henderson, 17 
At Bast Lexington. Mre Betsey Winship, 
At Brighton. Mrs Elizabeth (ook. ®% 
At Milton, Mre Mary Teylor "9 
At North Weymouth, Mr Jaceh Drer, @ 
At Melrose, Mr Jonathan French. 76 
At Lion, Mr-dohn “hailey 45. Mere Merah W. New 
hall 48 Mere Susen Beckett, 4% 
At Salem. Mr John Babbidge 93 
eutt. 4 
At Keverly, Mre Blizabeth Ho Rowse!) (2 
At Newbur) port, Mise Keberes Gorme 
euted 2 Mr John P Pike #1 
7 Mere Martha Loring. 21 
Mre Li die Bradiey 67 
» Mr Joseph Ho Hatemend, 44 
At Lakeville, Mre Lory Pierre, 4 
Kelear! *heperd % 
At North Hrootfieid. Mre Betas: Bb Bird, TT 
Mr Peteg ( hurenatl & 
Mr John ¥ Duties @ 
Mr Samar! Mower 
Mr Vrawee WK 


A, Mre. Anna Moore 





Mr William Kinn 


* Mve Lydia 





1 
At (inegow Seotiand Luery, 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


SPEAK KINDLY. 





BY MRS. R. B 

Speak kindly '—'tis a simple thing, 
Yet bears & wondrous power; 

“Twill shed the bloom of summer time 
Over every darkened hour 

“Twill calm the jarring chords of life, 
By grief or passion stirred ; 

Like oi! upon the troubled waves, 
Is a kindly spoken word. 





And they who fought, but yielding. fell, 
Were wrecked by passion’s blindness, 

Though fallen, may be won by love 
And blessed words of Kindness. 

Then let no coll, self-righteous spirit 
Place love and pity under ban; 

Con well this lesson's holy teachings, 

++ Deal gently with thy fellow-man!” | 





‘—many « bitter word, 





Speak kind) 
In thoughtless moments rashly spoken, 
Through weary years of vain regret 
Its galling chains remain unbroken. 
The sweetest glimpse of paradise, 
The truest ty pes of heaven above, 
Are beaming smiles, and kindly deeds, 
And gentle words of love! 








[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE CORAL BRACELET. 


ny 





Is a villa upon the banks of the Hudson, | 


whose terraced lawn descended tothe blue water, 
and whose garden walls and opulent orchards 
were fragrant with ripe fruit, there sat, one sunny 
morning in October, a company of three about a 
breakfast table. It was a pretty picture—that 
tastefully decorated room, the table bright with 
silver and china, the geraniums and _heliotropes 
by the window, the two fair young girls and the 
fresh, pleasant-looking old gentleman who sat 
sipping his coffee in serene contentment. Oppo- 
site to him, with her taper finger busy among 
the enps and saucers, is Bella Davenport, who 
presides over the household, and who calls Col. 

Malcolm uncle. She has a queenly face and 
figure, wanting perhaps the charm of regular 
beauty, but more striking, more winning than 
even that. Broad, waving bands of raven hair 
define the graceful eurve of the forehead, and 
from under the sweeping lashes a pair of dark, 
expressive eyes ave lifted to her uncle’s face, as 
she takes the pretty cup from his hand; there is 
a playful light in them, and the crimson glow 
upon her check is deepened, while she sportively 
replies to his good-humored sallies. 

At herright sits her cousin, Evelina Bertram, like 
herself an orphan, early left to the guardianship 
of the generous uncle, who had always been as 
lavish in pecuniary gifts as he was of superabun- 
dant good humor, and of that he was no niggard. 
Like her cousin in these respects, but ditfering 
from her in every other particular, Evelina might 
have sat for a fair picture of morning, as Bella 
of night, so radiant was her blonde complexion, 
so warm and bright her long curls, of that pecu- 
liar golden hue which almost deepens into red, so 
full of light were her hazel eyes—not hazel 

tis » tint. ang. 
















are very clear and soft now, — yet you might 
think them capable of a different expression. 
Sometimes she sits silent and quict, and then, 
rousing her from her reverie, you would say that 
it was not an amiable thought that brooded in 
those eyes ; it was not open and honest, it fled in 
aifright when you interrogated its meaning. But 
there is nothing of this now, and the smile that 
plays about her lips is frank and sincere. 

“ Another cup, if you please, Bella. I shall 
become a very Arab if you don’t make your 
coffee less tempting,” said the old gentleman, his 
habitual cherry smile twinkling his features. 

“Then I shall prove myself an apostle of bar- 
barism, Uncle Malcolm,” said Bella, laughing, 
while she let the amber-colored fluid flow from 
the silver urn. As she raised her hand, a coral 
bracelet which encircled the round, white arm 
became unclasped and fell among the china. 
Bella colored, and caught it up quickly. 

“ Ah! how came it to fall, Bella !” 

“ The clasp is worn, I think,” she said, hold- 
ing it tenderly in her hand. 

“Tris such a childish ornament, Bella, I can’t 
think why you persist in wearing it,” said Eveli- 
na, smiling, but with her eyes upon Bella’s face. 

Bella was softly moving it up and down her 
arm, with a thoughtful look. 

«A token, isn’t it, my dear?” said her uncle. 
“Isn't that the one Ernest gave you?! I’ve al- 
most forgotten.” 

“Yes, uncle,” said Bella ina very low voice. 

“Ah!” said he, with a roguish smile, “ that’s 
why you persist in wearing it. I'll tell him so.” 
But as Bella blushed yet more deeply, he added, 
“ Well, well, perhaps he will bring you some- 
thing better, though if he brings himself home 
safely, I shall be quite satistied.”” 

“And T too,” chimed in Evelina. 
if he did sail in the last steamer !” 

“Tr’s impossible to tell, my dear,” said Col. 
Malcolm, looking at her kindly. “It would be 
just like the boy to surprise us,” he 
chipping an egg-shell. 
steamer, he ought— 





“T wonder 


continued, 

‘If he sailed in the last 
Why, what’s the matter, 
Bella ?” he exclaimed, as glancing up, he saw 
her grow pale and tremble. 

She sat facing the window which looked down 
the avenue, and her eves were eagerly bent in 
that direction. ” 


“Nothing, dear uncle,” she said, 


“onlv—" 


! 


longer pale but glowing. “ Evelina! can this i 
be my puny little cousin? Why, Ey va, do you 
know how beautiful you are grown ”” 

But aint they both bean- 


“Don’t you mi ake any 


“Trust ber for that 
tiful ?” 
odious comparisons here, voung gentleman. 

* No, father, [ have not the presumption to de- 


said the colonel. 


cide whether night or morning be the fairer. 
But why 
Why 
didn’t you let us have the pleasure of worrying 
ourselves half to death about you a month betore- 
hand ? 


“Whew! very prettily turned, sir. 
didn’t you let us know you were coming ! 


Why couldn't we have the ineffable joy 
of imagining you lost in the equinoctial !” 
= Because, father, I didn’t decide to come in the 
Europa till just before she sailed, and on the | 
whole I was glad to surprise you.” | 
* Surprise, indeed ! enough to take one’s ap- 
I declare I've lost mine entirely.” 
© Perhaps it couldn't be expeeted to last much 
* said Ev- 


petite away. 


longer in the natural course of things, 
elina, 

“You be quiet, puss. 
tonishing what a perfect cloud of vapor comes 
from this coffee of yours. There, 
other cup. No—Ernest first.” 

The white arm was again lifted, and the coral 
bracelet sparkled in the sunshine. Ernest glanced 
at it; indeed, 
from the glimpse he caught of her through the 
window. 
tine features, and there 
in the simple acknowledgment with which he 
took the cup from her hand. 

Evelina saw it, and her cheek flushed with an- 
ger, but she quickly turned to her cousin, with 
some gentle words upon her lips that did not 
come from her heart, for that was just then quite 
full of envious, bitter feelings. But the merry 
talk which welcomed the wanderer home again 
went around none the less freely for that. 

“Well, my boy—for boy you are, in spite of 
your quarter of a century’s experience—I hope 
you’ve come home prepared to enter the holy 
state of wedlock at short notice.” 

“Why, I don’t know, sir. If it is to be sprung 
upon me unawares, I shall object to it as to any 
other lock, but if I may choose, perhaps—” 

“Perhaps! that will do,” laughed Colonel 
Malcolm. “ Here’s Bella has scores of lovers.”” 

“Uncle!” 

“Scores? Yes, | and 1 
Evelina—ah, it’s just the same. Buzzing about 
as thick as fireflies in an August evening. No 
hope for you here, Ernestg but there are some 
very pretty girls down the river. You can take 
your choice.” 

“Thank you. LT appreciate your generosity,” 
said the young man. 

“Talking of beauty, it’s a great misfortune 
that Bella and Eva have grown up so pretty.” 

“Ts it?” 

“Yes; because I hoped to keep one of them 
at home—but now it’s out of the question, you 


” 


mischievously. 


give me an- 


was an added sweetness 


7 | 


And 





“Yes, I see.” 

“ What ?” asked Bella, playfully. 

“ That it is out of the question.” 

“ For Uncle Malcolm to tell the truth ?” 

“Now, Bella, you needn’t say a \ word ; you 
know ae, Cousin Ernest 

“ Perhaps so,” said Ernest, absently. 

Ernest was a little grave. Had anything in 
his father’s bandinage wounded him? He had 
grown up with these two fair girls, thinking he 
loved them both with a brotherly affection. 
Bella the more fondly he knew; but when at 
parting he clasped the coral bracelet around her 
arm, it was only a simple token of the natural 
love he bore her. But these three years of ab- 
sence had revealed to him his heart. What a 
talisman had that bracelet been to him through all 
his wanderings, albeit it was thousands of miles 
away ! How it clasped about many dear thoughts 
of home and childhood, all clustering around the 
fair girl who wore it as their centre and in- 
spiration! How many times his imagination 
had pictured the white arm with its pretty red 
circlet! Would it be there when he returned, he 
wondered ¢ Would it bind her to him through all 
those years? He had come back, he had seen 
the surprise of his coming whiten her check, he 
had seen his gift still worn as a cherished treas 
ure, just where he had placed it the evening be- 
fore his departure. How much did she love him? 
The thought that it might be with a fervor and 
strength which would make her his own for- 
ever, made his heart throb tumultuously ; but 
she was brilliant, winning. How easy it would 
be to love her, and though he knew his father 
had spoken playfully, it had aroused a fear that 
he might have been supplanted by another. Evy- 
elina’s words too had contirmed the suspicion. 

These reflections threw a shadow over the oth- 
erwise joyous re-union—a shadow which was not 
quite gone when later in the morning he stood by 
Bella in the conservatory and watched the ex- 
quisite mingling of the flowers under her tasteful 
hands, as the harmony flows from the piano 
when a master touches the keys. 

“Don't you wrong the flowers by taking so 
many of them /” he asked, after she had arranged 
several large bouquets. 

“Tm afraid I do,” she answered, gravely. “I 
don’t like to cut so many, but then it is only for 





” 


once.” 
“ For once ?” 
“Yes. Did not Eva tell you about Mrs. 


Winslow's part) 
it will be very brilliant. 
Ernest ?” 

* Ldon’t know, 





vy cn costume to-night? We expect 
You will go, of course, 


” he said, 








“Only Tam come, 
manly 


my father,” said a rich, 
And before Colonel Mal- 


colm knew very well what he was about, 


voice close by 
he had 
his son’s two hand 

“Well, 


hearted 


sin his own. 


Emest, Ernest, 


colonel, 


said the soft- 
to convince himself that 
¢ remarkal le 


boy!” 
trying 


it Was some 


external cause that made 
* So stranye 


hel 
Mei my 


ty dim. 
wl, father,"’ said Ern- 
his emotion, and 






u man 
est. laugh 





* to con 


giving 





him another warm 


did I frighten you 
Bella looking 


we. “ Bella, my love, 
And 
his departure, was no 


said, tenderly. 





soberly, so very so- 
berly, that Bella looked up in surprise. 

Had she otfended him, as the quiet rebuke in 
his tone and manner seemed to imply‘ Perhaps 
he thought she was careless of him, unmindfal 
of his return—she who had hoped and prayed 
for it every hour of his absence ; whose love for 
him was a constant petition. ©, could he have 
known that this light, playful manner was only 
a veil thrown over the deep feeling that would 
otherwise reveal itself too plainly! But he did not 
see all this; only, after a moment's silence, loc 


ing in her face, he saw that the soft eyes were full 


ot 





Wrenn 
Kr py: OU 


| ming birds, 
Bella, my dear, it’s as- | 


he had known that she wore it | 


| 


A look of pleasure passed over his | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





ir | 





“ Bella, dear, what have I done ?” 
She turned away from him, and tried to hide 
her emotion. 
“ Have Lo 
“No, no!’ 
ness of his tone; 
1 ack le a, 
“Nothing that dims those eyes so? 


nded you, Bella?” 
she replied, touched by the tender- 





“only Lam very foolish,” she 


smiling, ‘It is nothing.” 
Let me 








see if they are bright again.” 

Belle laughed, and playfully clasped her hands 
before her eves. The coral glittered in the light. 
In a moment he had her hand fast in his own, 
and his fingers upon the bracelet. 

“ Did you wear it for my sake, Bella?” 

" ¥ answered, speaking 


“ No—for my own,’’ she 


very low. 

* Bella, my love!” The words came quickly, 
and the tone was eager and vehement. . Her dark 
eves fell before the earnest, loving gaze that was 
bent upon her.“ Bella, if in all these years—" 

© All alone in the flowers like a pair of hum- 
* rang out a musical voice, and Eve- 
lina came dancing in, triumphantly displaying a 
crimson, scarlet 
She darted a 


basket full of autumn leaves, 
and gold, the glory of the woods. 
suspicious glance from one to the other, but rat- 
“There, Bella, now you 
can personate autumn, and a regal beauty you'll 
be. Let me put these searlet leaves in your 
braids. There—they sash out splendidly. Wont 
Fred Winslow go mad ¢”’ 

“Ts the young man subject to fits of lunacy?” 
asked Ernest, dryly. 

“O,ask Bella!” returned Evelina, “ Now, 
Havé you arranged all these 
charming bouquets for Mrs. Winslow? What a 
dear, dutiful child. Now, darling, you must 
make your own wreaths, or they wont be done. 


tled on very gayly, 





don’t blush so. 


| I'll help you; but let me bring the flowers too.” 


Bella was glad to have Evelina turn away 
from a theme which was distasteful to her, and 
she hastened to gather up-the leaves and take 
them to her own apartment, 

“Tl come in a moméent,® called out Evelina ; 
but she lingered.“ Isn’t Bella queenly !”” 

“Yes—but, Evelina, what is all this about 
Fred Winslow ?” 4 

“Don't you know ?” she said, innocently. 

“ Know ? how should 1?” 

“ Wait then. Nous verrons,” she replied, with 
one of her most wicked looks dancing in her 
eyes. “ Do you care?” she added, Idoking back 
as she glided from the room with a mocking 
laugh. 

She had left him as thoroughly uncomfortable, 
had wrought up his jealous nature to as vivid 
suspicion, as she could have desired. He strode 
moodily to and fro in the conservatory. Why 
did she wear his bracelet, if she loved another ? 
It was a childish ornament, pretty enough for 
the girl of sixteen to whom he had given it, 
but not rich enough for the grand beauty of the 
woman. Was she a coguetye ? 















= ' 
“ Ernest, Ernest, con@s., ere!” 








ke el a deew-Aey = 
trying to prod” FF 5 

She was indeed* benatif yk ae even the 
suggestion of a rival conld prevent Ernest from 
looking at her with unmingletl admiration. Her 
dress was silk—its ground wiite, but thickly coy- 
ered with gold-covered vines and leaves. The 
robe of thulle was looped up with wreaths of 
scarlet and crimson leaves, and these too were 
passed around her head awd flamed amid the 
shining raven braids. A bog veil of violet 
gauze fell over the lustrous aparel. It was au- 
tumn—its magnificence, its golden sheen, its 
purple haze. Bella, smilingymoved her arm so 
that Ernest could see the cord bracelet. 

“Thank you,” he said. 

It did not escape Eva. ‘We thought it so 
appropriate to the rest of he dress,” she re- 
marked. 

Mrs. Winslow’s rooms ¥re_ brilliant with 
light and flowers and elegantostume, but upon 
the entrance of the two fair @ls from Riverside, 
a murmur of admiration werround. Mr. Fred 
Winslow was talking to a né beauty just from 
the city, who was not a litthpiqued to observe 
that just then his attention bein to wander trom 
herself. 

“ That young lady is welltessed, but she is 
not handsome, to my taste. | don’t fancy bru- 
nettes. The one in the rosedlored satin is far 
prettier.” 

“Do you think so?” said r. Winslow, much 
gratified. 

He had been an old adner of Bella’s, but 
latterly had transferred bidllegiance to her 
He was rather a va young man, not 
over-developed as to his inteetual forces, but 
having a fine physique, and_tl air of self-conti- 


cousin. 

















It was Eve- 


| “T don't dance to-night, thank you,” replied 
Evelina, 
* Not dance?” 


very coldly 
said he, lifting his eve 


* Miss Bella, 


brows 
! and coloring a little 1 mast throw 
| myse If upon your merey 
Bella liked the 


saw through Evelina’s art, she disdained to no- 


| amusement, and though she 
tice it, so she vielded a courteous consent 

“ Bella is very much admired, is she 
asked Ernest, with a frown 

“Very much !"" replied Evelina, emphasizing 


not! 
. 


the rery. 
“ Sho likes society!” 


| 
“O, yes,” said Eva, carelessly. “Any one 








A 

“Why, what is the matter, Othello she 
said, in her most coaxing way 

He turned impatient! s “T tell ¥ Yra 
I'm pretty nearly tired of this slolivos + Yes 
iness; and the fact is—the fact 1 mak a 
desperate attempt to fe desperate, "5 myust 
choose between him and me.” 

“IT don’t know what vou m hy tal so,” 
said Eva, sadly, letting fall a few t 

“Now Eva, don’t, don’t!” said Pred, quite 


distressed. * T don’t mean te reproach you, bat 
1 don't lke it.” 
But Eva still cried, and Fred presently came 


had hay very bra 


vou see 


to the conclusion that he 


amd that 











| so sought after must, vou know.” tally, Evelina was just t sweetest 
| Now Ernest's especial distike was a friv lin the world. Se when he had ay vieed 
| woman, and his tastes were particularly domestic. | & great many times very humbly, Eva took him 
| “Will you dance with me, Eva!” he said. | into favor again. 
| “With vou? I ought not, I suppose, afier |“ Phat’s a pretty ornament,” he id, by- 
| what 1 just said; but since it is you, and j and-by. 
your first evening home, I can’t refuse, T think,” | Eva was clasping and unclosy he coral 
she said, looking up in his face with her most | let 
affectionate expression. “Yes. What would you give now to have 
“Thank you,” he said, smiling. it?” said Evelina, smiling very sweetly 
She put her hand upon his arm, and they Fred's eyes sparkled, “Give 4 Anything; 
took their places opposite Bella and her partner. if it may only be a pledge of something far 
Ermest talked to Eva—talked gaily; but the | prettior than it.” He touched the clasp, and the 
ravety was tinged with bitterness. Mr. Wins- bracelet fell into her hand. ‘ May T keep it, 


low grew a little paler, as they eame near, hut 
he turned to Bella, who, seeing he 
exerted himself to entertain 


was piqued by 
Evelina’s coolness, 
him. Bella w 
saw Ernest in high spirits, she would not droop. 
cross) purposes, and 


very proud, too ; and when she 





So our lovers played at 
made each other miserable to their hearts’ con- 
tent. The evening wore on, and the hours 
slipped by beneath the dancers’ feet, and by-and- 
by the company broke up. 

The ladies were standing in the vestibule, 
shawled and hooded, and Ernest was waiting 
their pleasure to go. He had not spoken to 
Bella since she left his side to join the dance. 
Fred Winslow kept near till the last) moment. 
Tle would not have left her then, but) Eva 
stepped back and looked up at him so pleadingly, 
that he could not resist it. He went te her and 
bade her good night. 

“ How ean it be good night when you treat 
she said, reproachfully, putting out her 





me so?” 
hand. 

“1? Eva, it is you!” he answered, 
nantly; but he took the hand. 

“Hush, you foolish boy! He is only my 
cousin, just come home. What a jealous ‘Turk 
it is!’ she said, playfully tapping his fingers with 
her fan. 

“ Perhaps Iam,” he returned, a little softened. 
“But I—” 

“You will come to me to-morrow,” 
rupted, and left him. 

“Tt has been a brilliant party. 
Bella?” said Ernest, 


indig- 


she inter- 


Have you en- 
joyed it, with — satirical 
emphasis. 

She was hurt by his tone, but she would not 
show it, and she answered pleasantly : 


lina’s voice coming fro music room. Ern- “T have enjoyed it very weil.” 

est was sitting in the li but he rose at the “You onght, am sure,” said Eva, warmly. 
call and went out. “ @ nd see her. Isn't Tt was a silent drive, the rest of the way. 
she beautiful? I wis 1 was here.” And 


He Ernest was gloomily jelous, Bella was wounded, 
- ae pamanal Mare. out one cinllt Wee 
Eva was i 


explain. He should know her better, she said 
to herself; and though she was not ignorant to 
whose arts she might attribute it, she could only 
wait. But it was a cruel trial. Her affection, 
her sensitive delicacy, were hurt, and her pride 
was deeply wounded ; but the weeks went by, 
and the estrangement became every day 
and more apparent, and the gulf between 
widened and deepened. 


more 
them 
It was all Bella could 
do to keep up, and many a night the silent stars 
were witnesses of her secret tears. And Ernest 
suffered, too. He was naturally prone to dis- 
trust himself, and Evelina skiltully played upon 
the one weak point in his character, 
he bitterly regretted that he had w 
—that he had retrained from saying anything 
until he could say all—and then he would ask 
himself of what worth was that woman's love 
who could upon Fred Winslow. 
Sometimes he would resolve to xo to: her and 
demand an explanation—telling her all he 
hoped and feared; but his pride restrained, or | 
Evelina would come fluttering in, 
unconscious manner imaginable, 
art was so well disguised, 


Sometimes 





bestow it 
| 


in the most 
And Evelina’s | 
that Ernest never per- 
It was she who so arran; ged all their 
rides and walks, that Fred) Winslow was ever 
Bella’s escort, while she herself fell to Eb 
care. 





ceived it. | 


at's 
And she adroitly flattered his prejudices, 
soothed. his chagrins, and coaxed him out of his 
ill humor. 





But still Bella wore the bracelet, and 
that was something to Ernest! Eva saw that he 
built many hopes upon this, and wished the coral 


parlot which she and Eva shared in common 








































































aited so long that afi 
| 


} 
| cured—now he was  satistied. 


| dupe as he was, he had elung to 


| ‘ 
evening, and sat playing chess til] 


| last master stroke. 


noon the wind blew 


Eva?” 
She did 
pocket with great exultation, 


not say no, and he put it into his 








“Onty you mustn’t show it to Ernest,”’ she 
| pleaded. 
| “Not Why not?” 
| “O, he would be angry 1" 
“Ol anda look of intelligence came over 
Fred's face—an expression, by the way, not 


habitual to it. Evelina knew that Ernest would 
be sure to see it. 
Bella had risen when 


Evelina returned to 


her. She looked flushed and anxious 


“Eva, have you seen my bracelet!’ were the 
first words. 
“What—the aqua marina 
“No, no—my coral bracelet 
“Why, have you lost that 
ously aided in the search for it 
sorts of improbable places. 
Bella half suspected how it was. 


And Eva zeal- 
’ looking into all 


“ Haven’t you seen it, Eva?’ she said, look- 
ing steadily in her face. 
“Not since I saw it on your arm,” said 





Evelina, never coloring or letting her eves fall. 





“Not show it to Ernest—the 
Wont I though ? muttered Myr. Pred Winslow, 
cantered home. “DT suppose, she wouldn't 
like to have him know she gove it to me. I'll 
outwit her then—the coquette !”" 

As fortune would have it, just at thet instant, 
looking up, he saw Ernest coming towards him. 
Ernest was accustomed to take loug walks now. 

“Ah, just the time!” said the astute Fred to 
himself. “ How are you, Malcolm?” he 
gayly, as the latter approached. 

Ernest would have passed him by with a brief 
greeting, but Fred would not release him so. 

“By the way, Malcolm, there’s a capital pro- 


gramme at the Acupupytoielet. Cortesi sings 
ave it here.” 


iN And he 
ed away at a newspaper in his pocket. 


Out came the newspaper, and out too ¢ 
coral bracelet. 
his horse’s hoofs, 

“Ah, my treasure! She gave it 
Hand it to me, Malcolm, there's 
said Fred. 

“ Excuse me,” 
without stirring, 

“O, very well!” said Fred, Jan: ching 
he dismounted and picked up the 
self. 

| Ernest walked away, every nerve 
| thrilled with resentment. She h ad given aw 

| his gift—dys gift. She was ill when he left | a 
ternoon—not too ill te receive he 
appeared, 


little mischief! 


us he 


said 











‘ame the 
It fell in the road, close under 


fo me to-day, 
& good fellow!’ 
replied Ernes:, haughtily, and 
And 


bracelet him- 


in his hoady 








Tlover, it 
Now he hoped his int itttation wae 


How, like 


a poor 


to her still we 
ll wear- 
in: the bracelet. 


That was over—it was all 
over He would KO away now; he had hett 
; A > i rt ietter 
‘ave gone earlier, To-morrow was Chyj 
a ivistmas 


would go to New 


more to his di. 


| the next day he wonld go. Tk 
by ork, nnd vive himse ‘lf Up once 
--, 





art. He was very cold to Bella all tha: 
Inte wit! 
Evelina. Evelina ted} ! 

Evelina congratulated |ersolt upon her 


Christmas came. The season had 
sually mild, and no snow had vet 
vicinity of Riverside; bat ‘ 
was colder, 


weeny nnn. 
fallen in the 


ton lay thre 





The air was chilly, and in the after 
up frow the « os if 


storm was close by. Colonel Male« Ir b 


at the bottom of the sea, in her vexation. | called away by busines heey senda 

Tt was almost Christmas, and one. still after- | three i ia are ae . wen z, aml the 
noon when the air was warm and heay y for the | The constraint was wn race see 
season, Bella lay asleep on the sofa in the pretty sO unpleasant, especially to 


! Bella, the it, late in the afternoon he determined 















; . aks . to go down to M H 
Pe . naan ate eae ‘ - to rs. ermans and « t 
dence which often passes indciety for gentle- | She had been suffering from headache, and | Christmas d licaci hh 2 Meta t 
manly ease. He was really love with Eva, | Eva, who really sympathized in } } 1 , | i tas delicacies to her family. It was @ 
S . 4 ? » Wh ly sy athize: ver physical dis- | walk of three miles o . 
as . Ay : . ’ rimore: hat Bet 
as much as his devotion to . Fred Winslow | tress, though she would have broken her heart | famous pedestr 1 tt sree A 
ne litte: g anced 3g mce = ad . P is . - me svecdestrian, and = ther vas on ‘ 
| permitted, and danced attentce upon the ea- | without a single relenting, moved softly about so | enough. «he th h ; jute time 
ie . - > wi atioPrseverance ‘ Py. oa » 10 , She thought, to go thers . 
Bleu beauty with a patiererseverance wor- | as not to wake her. Bella's sleep was unyuiet,  foredark. Sot k te fe pt condos 
: . . ‘ juiet eredark. So taking he ” = 
| thy of a better cause. Evelitdroitly held him | for the pain was still present. She moved her forth. ‘T tip berachon pete “om 
rs serve a dernie . since ‘ . . set forth he sky was ver: = 
in reserve as a dernier reg and since her | arm restlessly, and the bracelet, becoming nnfas i castaaortaag aca ¥ anal ko ond 
eae a te . ; ing onfas- seemed to her ths — 
cousin's return, the happy ught had struck | tened, fell upon the carpet. Eva glanced at it | cold at 6 rs v er and 
| : . > ce 5” as older ever nt os . 
| her of employing Fred to fuir her plans upon | wistfully, and the wicked lank tame ini f oak moment ; bat +} hed the 
of “ . f > into her ‘aster She was thinking ; 
<uaAnce > he “Aten -_— . oe thir we Tr » 
him. In pursuance of this ¢me, she treated eyes. She sat and thought. She did not love | unkina and cold he had b iy 
the unhappy Fred with @ mokasperating cold- | Ernest very much, yet she wanted to win him sacibel f : rad bees ‘ i che 
.,* sas , . O WE TT Waiked on, with that desola wine mail 
ness Upo < occasion. partly to triumph over Bella, partly tosecure for | ar wid hes and ds ye 
Many brig ght eyes sought lazzle the dark, | hervelf a position in society, That | racelet—if : \ pate Re. her 
. . as Uraceici— ma its ost seer oR 
Aistinguished-looking strangdio waited upon it was ont of the way—if, for instance, Ex ' ee ' 
Bella and Evelina so devoteéfor Ernest Mal- | should think that Bella had part i with h f & breht or glad in | ‘ft worked 
! colm, besides his tine persomppearance, had | =<given ik . ine ners) (gene ees WORSEN: SOD GAS were a bleak place, where thers 2 nothing bes 
| , ; it i 3 “ . 1 + perhaps, to Fred Wimlow—that reall | 
the advantage o neh secposition and a | would complete the ' 7 
: F : eh , : | pu re cong Surely he ald Ww ho senets 1 Mr ‘ | 
growing fame as an artistat they did not then forsake Bella And Belts fm ' ar - | 
, . | 1 é Sella sti slept, an sur tp Sind 
permanently attract him from® cou side. | Eva sat and thought. It w acpnpticcasth os p J how dark eé, 
e A . Se & great ¢ tin retin tations to et 
dancing was about to caence, wher 5 the coral, just at sn Rati ohaman , 1 , theme t ’ 8 
} ‘ + te Sols. *) “ (ftw tet | 
slow approached them, éey stood , Hert the 
Winslow app i nem, odin . lease, miss, Mr. Winslow is below.” | one mange | 
alcove a little apart from tha@pany. E saidt rvant, softly opening the door «fore ab | 
; : ¥ opening the doo t he ‘ . | 
had been introduced to him wr in the even- | Evelina started u sgtilia kak al : ©, ar ” was only 
‘ 7 Ps it up the bracelet , here 
ing, and turned away with Bing feeling of | and went down stairs clasping ; ; ow « v.a 3 a } 
— 1s . sasping wo apon her arm mav great flakes of snow } 
conte ; She found Fred in bad humor. He was almost | blest come ¢ , ¢ j 
‘May Task the honor off hand for the of a g the ill-used lover : ; me Yast and think t 
: & the ill-used lov "some : 
next dance '"" said Mr. Winswith the air of ‘Now you see, Eva, I wont stand ¢ : - ey came 
a man who expected nothingthan a refasal nyger."’ — ng veh lever i ¥ 
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wild tempest wrap her in its 
winding-sheet ; but no—she must pass on. 
sed rapidly, and the snow fell 
faster and thicker, blocking up her path and almost 
blinding her. The whole air was thick with the 
white flakes, —" she could not see the direction 


side and let tt 
white 
The storm iner 





she ought to take, for now she came toa poin 
where Bella stood 
still, almost be the cold and 
weary. 


several roads converged. 


numbed with very 





Around Riverside the darkness gathered, and 
the snow flakes bean to fall. Ernest walked 
back and forth uneasily. He went to the window 
and looked out. 





range Bella does not come !” 
“ Perhaps s 


he said. 
as come in,” returned Evelina, 
or she remains all night at Mrs. Herman's.” 
Ernest did not like the cool indifference of the 
tone. He rang the bell. 

“Miss Davenport has not yet come in?” 
said to 





he 


the expected “no, sir,” he resumed his pacing 
“Tet will be a fearful 


“T wish she was at 


up and down the room. 
storin,”” he said presently. 
home.” 

“ T assure youwyour concern is quite needless,” 
replied Evelina. “LI have no doubt she will 
spend the night at Mrs. Herman’s.” 

Ernest walked back and forth a few minutes 
more, and then turning to Eva, he said quickly, 
“T shall go for her!” and was at the door in a 
moment. 

“Ernest!” She sprang forward—it was too 
late. She went into the hall and called to him, 
but he was already gone. Evelina went back 
into the drawing-room, clenching her hands and 
biting her lip in her impotent anger. If he 
shoul lL escape her now! 





” 








est put his fleet-footed Selim into a light 
sleigh, and drove swiftly in the direction of Mrs. 
Herman's. Me realized now the fury of the 
storm, and shuddered to think of Bella’s possible 
danger. There were no footprints in the road, 
the snow was already quite deep, and here and 
there it was drifted. Presently he reached the 
house, 

“Why no, sir,” 


said the woman in reply to 
his question. 


“Miss Davenport has been gone 
more than an hour.” 

Ernest sprang again into his sleigh and drove 
mally off. Now he reproached himself with not 
having started earlier. He called upon Bella’s 
name and stopped to listen, but the shrieking of 
the wind drowned any sound that might other-’ 
wise have come to him. Bella, his own Bella, 
whom, in spite of all his late unkindness and 
coldness, he loved better than all the world be- 
side, exposed to the horrible tempest. All his 
jealousy, all his lightly-grounded suspicion, was 
swept away in a rushing flood of love. He 
drove a little distance down one or two by-ways, 
and returned again. He scarcely knew what he 
ought todo. He turned in another direction. 
The road was nearly parallel with the direct way 
to Riverside, and a faint hope that she might 
have taken it, bore him on. It was now so dark 
that he might not see her, if, worn out with cold 
wand fatigue, she had sunk down by the wayside. 
The suggestion made him shudder—but what 
was that? Was it a dark branch moving on the 
snow? No, it is—ygs, it is a moving figure— 
moving very slowly and wearily, but it is Bella, 
and the sound of the bells falls upon her almost 
stupefied senses. He sprang out almost wild 














a,my darling!” And he clasped her in 
his arms with a murmured thanksgiving. 

She could scarcely speak, the cold was so in- 
tense and her fatigue was so great, but she was 
sate—safe by his side, and he drove towards Riv- 
erside with only one feeling at his heart. They 
reached home. Colonel Malcolm had come, and 
between his contradictory orders and his delight 
in the safety of his pet, he made himself very 
much in the way. Evelina came full of solic- 
itude and affection, but Bella turned away from 
her with a faint shudder which Ernest did not 
understand. But he did not leave her, and when, 
later in the evening, she was quite recovered and 
Colonel Malcolm called Eva to the library to 
make his chocolate, he went close to Bella’s side 
and said, gently : 

“TL have been very unkind to you, Bella.” She 
did not reply, and he added—* Can you for- 
give me ¢” 

bit 0 Pal ae 

“And forget it all?” 

“Yes, Ernest.” 

The words were spoken very low, but there 
was something in the tone and in the eyes that 
were lifted to his own, that made him walk away 
to the window with a wild throbbing at his 

heart. He came back and stood looking wist- 
fully in her face. 

“Po you want me to make my forgiveness 
more emphatic ?” 

“No, but I want gou, Bella—for my wife— 
mine forever!” he said, passionately. 

She was silent a moment, and bending down 
he whispered—* Bella!” 

The tone was tremulous with yearning love and 
urgent entreaty, and Bella, looking in his face, 
elasped her two hands together and laid them in 


his own. Out from Ernest’s heart fled the de- 


mons Jealousy and Suspicion, and Love and | 


Trust entered in forevermore. 
while, Bella said: 

“ The coral bracelet—” 

“ Hush, 


about the 


After a little 


dearest! you shall tell me nothing 
” interrupted Ernest. “I 
owe that punishment to myself, at least.” 

“Ha, hal” laughed Colonel Malcolm. “I 
knew Evelina!” And 
Eva smiled and congratulated the happy pair 
with exquisite grace. 

On her bridal morning, Evelina came to Bella 


with a ve 


bracelet now, 


how it would be—eh, 





y sweet smile. 

Bella here is your bra 
Fred found it in the garden, 
have dropped it.” 





© See, darling ! let. 


where you must 


Bat Bella was not deceived. She was radi- 
iantly beautiful inthe rich bridal apparel; but 
though she had many costly ornaments, she 


wore upon her round wh 
Braceer. 


nite arm only Tue Corat 
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“O, pear, I’m dying of ennui—I’m tired of | 
| everything—what shall Ido?’ murmured Kate 
Maynard to herself, as she strolled restlessly | 
about the rich parlors of her father’s house. 

She had tried to little, 
petted her canaries, played with the cat, run her 
tingers over the piano keys, twanged the strings 
of her guitar, and broke one, and finally turned 
from all in disgust. She was standing by the 
window toying with the heavy silken cord that 
held back the purple folds of the drapery, when 
a servant entered with the evening paper. She 
grasped it eagerly, and for a while found employ- 
ment in perusing its contents. As she was look- 

ing over the list of advertised letters, her eyes fell 
| upon the name of “ Arnold M. Graham.”’ She 
noted itas a pretty name, and then forgot it 
again immediately as accounts of tires, murders 
and robberies attracted her attention, following 
each other in quick succession. Then came ad- 
vertisements for clerks, business partners, agents, 
servants and wiv She read an advertisement 
of the latter class through twice, with an amused 
smile. 

“I'm half a mind to answer that,” she said, 
tossing down the paper. “It would be rare fun, 
I know.” 

Again her eyes fell upon the name, “ Arnold 
M. Graham.” She wondered who he was—this 
Mr. Graham—and wrote the name carelessly 
upon the margin of the paper to see how pretty 
it looked written. Suddenly an odd thought en- 
tered her mind, and a momentary excitement 
flashed her face. She rose to her feet and stood 
half irresolute a moment, with her fingers on her 
lips, then with a sudden, impulsive movement, 
she seated herself at her writing-desk, and dashed 
off a piquant little note addressed to “ Arnold 
M. Graham.” 

“There can be no possible harm in it,” she 
said, laughing as she rang the bell for the servant 
to take it to the post-ofice. “If he should prove 
to be an old, or steady married man, my billet 
will receive a stare of astonishment and a place 
in the fire, which is just what it deserves, while 
if he is a young gentleman he will answer it, and 

such a correspondence will be rare enjoyment for 
me.” 

The next morning she wakened with the im- 
pression that something unusual had occurred 
the evening before. Then gradually, as the 
memory of what she had done returned, a slightly 
uneasy feeling disturbed her. 

“Still there can no possible harm arise from 
it,” she thought. “There is a chance that he 
may never receive it, and if he does there is no 
clue whereby he can discover that ‘Mattie 
Wayne’ is Kate Maynard.’ 

Yet she was half sorry that the letter had ever 
been written, and almost frightened when she 
received un answer about a week afterwards, 
The reply was written wpels ju she same ntvle iy 
writer evidently understood the matter just as she 
wished him to. There was a certain inimitable 
grace in his manner of expression, and a spright- 
liness and originality of tone that was quite 
charming. 

“There can be no harm in answering it,” she 
repeated, for the third time, after a second and 
more careful perusal. 

So an answer was returned, directed as desired, 
to Baltimore, Maryland, the gentleman’s present 
address. She informed him that she would con- 
sent to a correspondence as he desired, on condi- 
tion that he would give his word of honor to 
keep her letters strictly private, and never en- 
deavor by any means to discover who she was. 
To these terms “ Arnold,” as he signed himself, 
readily agreed, and the correspondence pro- 
gressed with a rapidity that betrayed it a matter 
of interest on both sides. He sent her his busi- 
ness card, that of an attorney at law, and in- 
formed her that he was a southerner by birth, 
but had business connections in New York that 
required his presence once a year, also that her 
first letter had been forwarded him with others 
by a friend. Every week a communication di- 
rected to “‘ Miss Mattie Wayne,” was received 
by her with a slight flushing of the tace that be- 
trayed the swift beating of a heart which, before 
many months, she learned held a secret which all 
in vain she jeered at. 

“ Miss Mattie Wayne is possessed of a distress- 
ing degree of susceptibility to yield her heart at 
the sight of a graceful handwriting and a few 
pretty compliments. Kate, my dear, here’s a 
lesson for you, don’t fail to improve upon it. 
What would your reputation as a sensible young 
lady be worth if you should commit a like in- 
discretion Be very careful.” 


read, had sewed a 


8. 





She laughed as she uttered these words in a 
light, scofting way, holding in her hand a white, 
closely-written sheet, between whose snowy folds 
a few small blossoms were crushed. There was 
a velvet-leaved heart’s-ease, a tiny crimson rose, 
and a jessamine spray, bound together by a gold- 
en thread. A little book, a sort of Flora’s Dic- 
tionary, lay upon her lap, with her fingers 
between the leaves. 

“O, if he wishes to flirt in this delicate way I 
am quite ready,” she said, and slipped a sprig of 
spiderwort between the pages of her answer. 


& £5 


| word was returned. 


knotted up ploighy ‘ros « ail oh oe . 
thng her ste —dl a wad Tp” 


AG OF CUR 


possible an answer which consisted only of one 
The envelope contained but 
a slip of paper upon which the single word, 
“ Pardon,” was written. 


Kate fell into a fit of musing over it, wishing 


| heartily that she had never obeved the impulse 


that had induced her to hegin the correspondence. 
“Twill return his letters, and request mine, 
and thus end it,” she said to herself. 
But she did not, and the little white packet 
her private writing-desk. 
passed, 


Week after 
but there was no addition made to it. 
Kate’s mind was occupied with more immediate 
and important matters, and neither wrote to 
nor received a letter from her unknown 
correspondent. 





“ Boarders, mother, boarders?” said Kate, 
indignantly, flashing a look of astonishment at 
her mother; but the glance was met by a look of 
such sad reproach that she grew penitent imme- 


upon her mother’s shoulder, sobbed out a plea 
for forgiveness. 

“You are too proud, my child,” said Mrs. 
Maynard, smoothing back the.heavy brown hair 
from her daughter’s brow. “ We must not think 
what we would like to do, but must learn to sac- 
ritice our wishes to our circumstances. Your 
father’s failure and death has left us penniless, 
with the exception of the little cottage on the 
outskirts of the city, and if we would remain to- 
gether we must manage to make it bring in in- 
come enough to support us. My planis to retain 
Ellen, who will be our only servant, and to add 
a few agreeable persons to the family as boarders. 
We must learn not only to wait upon ourselves, 
but to assist her. You have still your piano, and 
can continue your music lessons; perhaps by- 
and-by you may wish to teach. Now be a brave 
girl and try to help me, and we will be happy 
yet, although there are but two of us now,” and 
the tears which she had long striven to suppress, 
filled her eyes as she finished. 

Selfishness was not one of Kate’s faults, and 
by a strong effort she controlled her emotions 
and strove to assist her mother in carrying out 
her plans. The house to which they were to re- 
move Was & pretty stone cottage situated on the 
banks of the Hudson, and surrounded by a 
large, well-cultivated garden, In less than a 
week from the time of their removal, they were 
settled in their new home, and Kate bad already 
begun to love the place. She spent nearly half 
her time in the garden, training the rose-bushes 
about the door and coaxing the morning glory 
vines to serve for blinds to the windows of her 
little chamber. She filled every apartment in 
the house with her bouquets, and made a perfect 
bower of her own room with garlands of flowers 
and wreaths and festoons @ geen leaves. She 
began to take a sort of p' yi the house and irs 
surroundings, and soot “jie regular prac- 
tice to assist the servant bee aorning task of 
taking care of the roon.' = Wh her rich hair 
back 


about the house dusting tind anging the furni- 
ture, and looping back the snowy, light window 
drapery—her arrangemen ty giving a sort of 
artistic charm to the room, 

“ You have made a perfect fairy land of our 
little parlor, my love,” said Mrs. Maynard, en- 
tering the room one bright June morning. 

Kate was busied in making a fresh wreath for 
the frame of her mother’s picture, and looked up 
brightly from her work. 

“T have come to ask you to assist Ellen in ar- 
ranging the east chamber,” the lady continued. 
“ T suppose it will have an occupant to-morrow 
night, for a gentleman called and engaged board 
last evening, while you were out.” 

Kate did not reply, but bent her head low 
over her roses, to conceal the expression of dis- 
satisfaction which clouded her face. 

“Who is he?” she asked in a constrained 
voice, and without raising her eyes. 

“ His name is Morris, I believe,” replied her 
mother. “He brought a letter of introduction 
from your father’s old friend, Judge Kane, and is 
apparently a very gentlemanly person.” 

Poor Mr. Morris If he only could have 
known what a decided dislike for him sprang up 
in Kate’s heart the next miprning, when he made 
his appearance, he might have saved himself the 
trouble of watching her from beneath his long 
lashes, as she flitted about the house busy with 
her morning tasks. As it was, it did not take 
him long to obtain an inkling of the fact, for 
Kate, with characteristic frankness, took no 
pains to conceal it. Though she was too proud 
to let her dislike betray her into decided uncon- 
sciousness, yet there was no mistaking the look 
in her eyes when they chanced to rest on him, 
her short, almost curt replies when he addressed 
her, and her apparent perfect indifference to his 
presence and opinions. 

Perhaps all this was an annoyance to him, yet 
he never gave her cause to think so after the first 
few days, but maintained a marked coolness to- 

wards her which suited her how well only she 
knew. Yet she did not forget the look of disap- 
pointment that clouded his face when she quietly 
refused his company on a morning walk, during 
the tirst week of his stay, or the flush that over- 
spread it when she stood by him and carelessly 
tore to pieces a china rose he had given her. 








A small yellow tulip was received in reply, the 
sentiment, “I dare not aspire so high.” 
| “Tris as I thought,” she said. “We under- 
stand each other,” and half laughing, she twined 
a rosebud with a spray of lavender, and sent 
him. | 
She opened his next letter, and perceived its 
contents with a feeling of dismay at the author's 
boldness. A richly tinted pea blossom had made 
rosy stains upon the white pages. 
| she said, repeat- 
“This will neverdo. The 
gone quite far enough, and must be 


” 


“* Grant me an interview,’ 
ing the sentiment. 
joke has 
' ended.” 


She made a tiny bouquet of a variegated pink, 
a few white blossoms from a pet lupine plant, 
and a spray of the hop vine, and sent it to him 
losed in a blank, white sheet. 


en As soon as 


| walks of the garden. 


She was standing by the parlor window, in the 
shadow of the drapery, one morning, while he 
walked slowly back and forth in the gravelled 
She wondered what he 
was thinking of, as he paced by her, his eyes 
fixed thoughtfully on the ground, his hands 

clasped behind him, and the wind tossing his 
dark hair about his forehead. Suddenly he 
thoughts reverted to her correspondent in Balti 
more, and the idea that there might be a letter 
from him at the post-office, occurred to her 


She coald plead no excuse to ber mother tor | 


taking the long walk to the city, and sto od irres- 
olute a moment, weighing the thought that next 
occurred to her 
into the garden and stood beside Mr. Morris 
as he leaned against a tree. 

“Mr. Morris,” she said, hurriedly, “will rou 


Deciding soon, she tripped out 


bound around with a blue ribbon, remained in | 


week 


diately, and resting her flushed, tear-stained face | 


do me the favor to inquire for a letter fora friend 
of mine at the post-office, while vou are in town 
to-day #” 

“ Certainly,” 
| name?” 


he replied, quietly. “ What 


| “Miss Mattie Wayne,” said Kate, hoping he 
| would not look at her face. 


She was not looking at him, and did not see 
| him change color or notice how illegibly he wrote 
the name in a litthe memorandum book. 

He cast one quick, keen glance after her, as she 
entered the house, and then a bright smile illum- 
inated his dark face. 

“Caught at last, my pretty bird,” he muttered 
through his white teeth. “ Caught at last.” 
Kate was anxious all day lest her mother 
| should see the letter she expected before she 
could get it. She stationed herself at her win- 
dow at tive o'clock. As Mr. Morris approached 
the house, as usual, at that hour, she thought he 
walked very slowly, and he, with his dark, bright 
| eyes fixed on her half-concealed figure, as she 
stood by the window, thought she looked un- 
usually pretty, with that bright flush of expec- 
tancy on her cheeks. She hurried down to meet 
him, and received a letter from his hands as he 
entered the hall. A moment more and she was 
seated on the bare, gnarled roots of an old tree 
at the further end of the garden reading it. And 
Mr. Morris? He walked directiy to his room, 
and taking a seat by the window, watched her as 
she read. How her eyes would have flashed had 
she known that his keen glance was bent steadily 
on her flushed, animated face, that he marked 
every expression that flitted across it with a tri- 
umphant beating of the heart. 

He met her a few moments after at the supper- 
table, and while engaged in buttering a muttin, 
watched from beneath his long lashes her cloud- 
ed, perplexed face. She went to her room after 
tea, and re-read the last sentence of her letter 

“Tam in New York city, and wish to take ad- 
vantage of the only ‘opportunity I shall have for 
a long t time for writing you. Do not refuse me. 
Ever your friend, A. M. Gratiam.” 

She passed a sleepless night, wondering what 
she should do. She wished very much to see 
her unknown correspondent; but her mother 
knew all her acquaintances, and a call from a 
strange gentleman would require an explanation, 
which she felt that she could not give satisfac- 
torily. Privately she had no doubts of her cor- 
respondent’s good faith; so that when morning 
came she had formed a plan to be put into exe- 
cution immediately, 

A little note was despatched to Mr. Graham, 
in which she assigned a reason for not inviting 
him directly to her mother’s house, and agreed to 
meet him on a certain promenade that he might 


He raised her face, and strove to make her 
look at him 
“Will yon, Mattie t” 


She 


dil 


ment to his face 


not lifted her eves a mo 


ak, but 
He 


reader 





was Neatist and why 


should we not be, 
For the 


henetit of some voung ladies, we add 


{that Kate wore plain white mustin on the day 


| the ele phi ant 


that she be« Mrs. Arnold) Morris Graham 


and that it was very becoming to ber 


‘ame 


osce-s ---— 
A KIND ELEPHANT 

This animal, in the absence of his keeper, was 

dav amusing himself with his chain in an 
open partof the town, when a man who had 
committed a theft, and was pursued by a creat 
number of people, despairing of all other means 
of safety, drew for protection under the beily of 
Delighted with the poor wretch's 
confidence, the elephant instantly faced about to 
the crowd, erected his proboscis and threw his 
chain in the air, as is the manner of these cren 
tures when engaged with the ene my, and became 
s© furious in the defence of the criminal, that 


one 


| notwithstanding all the gentle arts made use of 


by the surrounding multitude, neither they nor 
even his keeper, to whom he was fondly attached 
and who was sent for to manage him, “could pre 
vail upon him to give up the malefactor The 
contest had continued above three hours, when at 


| length the govervor, hearing the strange account 


| with 


| medical 





accompany her home, She could then introduce 
him to her mother as a new acquaintance, and so 
the matter would pass smoothly. She described 
the dress that she would wear, that he might by 
that means recognize her, and requested | an an- 
swer. In reply, the gentleman agreed to her 

proposal, and informed her that she might know 


hina | » which h Kate cepped epee the 
aushe ‘her fare Mk stepped upon 


flushe 

broad, gravelled walk of the promenade. It was 
a familiar place to her, for she had trod the 
walks and bounded over the turf beneath the 
trees when she was a child, yet she went forward 
as timidly as if she were afraid of losing her way. 
There were but few persons within sight. First 
came a lady and gentleman, then two young 
ladies, then a group of children. Suddenly she 
started with a look almost of terror—walking 
quite apart, and coming directly towards her, 
was Mr. Morris!) What should she do! She 
had not time to realize what she feared when she 
passed him. He had hesitated, but she did not 
pause, for while he raised his hat from his head 
with his left hand, his right was raised signiti- 
cantly to his breast, where the stem of a half- 
blown rose was drawn through a button-hole ! 

So stunned was she with surprise that she 
realized nothing more until she found herself in 
her room at home, wondering if she had retarned 
his salutation. She concluded that he must have 
received only a blank stare of astonishment. 
And now what should she do # 

«Tl never see him again ; I will not go down 
to tea,” she said to herself, as the sound of the 
supper-bell rang through the house ; and tripping 
lightly down the stairs, she ran swiftly to the 
farthest end of the garden, and threw herself 
upon the grass by the little vine-covered arbor. 
“Q, dear, what shall I do ?” she groaned, wring- 
ing her slender hands. “I cannot, I never can 
see him! ©, what shall I do?” 

“Just what he wishes you to do, Mattie— 





” 


marry him. 

She sprang to her feet. Not two yards from 
her stood Mr. Morris, with his dark eves fixed 
upon her face. He stepped quickly forward and 
strove to take her hands, but she shrank from 


him. ie ; 
“You have broken your word,” she cried, 
passionately. ‘‘ You promised that you would 


not try to seek me out.” 

“Neither have I. My word has been kept 
sacred. I became a member of your homé by 
the merest accident, nor knew that you knew 
anything of my little correspondent, whom I 
learned to love long ago, until you unwittingly 
disclosed the secret to me yourself.” 

“ Your name.” 

“My friend, Judge Lane, who has known me 
from a boy, has always called me ‘ Mr. Morris,’ 
as Tam @alled at home by my father’s slaves and 
When writing to your 





many of my friends. 
mother, he spoke of me in his usual way, and I 
did not notice the mistake until I observed that 





called me by my Christian name 


the 


she 
Then my 
| matter a few minutes reflection, 


always 
’ curiosity being excited, I gave 
; and soon saw 
how it was, but delaved the duty of correcting 
| her until it became necessary, as it was rather a 
disagreeable piece of business.” 
He paused, looking down inte the clear eres 
Half 


involunta- 


that were so earnestly searching his face 
bewildered by her posinon, she said, 
“ Whar shall I do *” 

he took her hands and drew 


rily 
Laughing, her 
towards him. 


“T told you before, Mattic—marry me.” 





of it, came to the spot, and was so much pleased 
the yenerons perseverance of the honest 
quadruped, that he yielded to the elephant’s in- 
terposition, aod pardoned the criminal, The 
poor man, in an ecstacy of gratitude, testitied his 
acknowledgments by kissing and embracing the 
proboscis of his kind benefactor, who was, ap 
parently, so sensible of what had happened, that 
laving aside all his former violence he became 
ertectly tame in an instant, and suttered his 
28 sper to conduct him away without the smaliest 
resistance.— Morris. 





‘oe 
ROUGH DOCTORS. 


While on this subject, may 1 be allowed to ad- 
vert to the sad, harsh manner in which some 
men address their patients, children 
especially, ‘They are too apt to speak pve the in- 
valids roughly —too often frightening them. 
Children are laid hold of in anything but a gen- 
tle manner ; their pulses are felt as if by force ; 
their mouths forcibly opened for the purpose of 
examining the tongue, till the child is so alarmed 
that it is almost impossible to judge of the real 
state of the case, owing to the excitement qud 
crying. Now, surely, this is very wrong. In- 
1 of having, with much ditt ulty, t ix the 
little one to go to the doctor's, or to “allow him to 
see it at home, it is only right for the medical 
man to employ all his soothing powers to induce 
the child to place contidence in him; or, at any 
rate, he should by his gentle manner try to abate 

r. It has been, and is at the present day, 
lamentably common for physicians and surgeons 
to adopt what is called “the Abernethy man- 
ner.” Never was there a worse or more injudi 
cious plan. Tam not, for a @oment, wishing to 
throw the least slight on so deservedly great and 
so skilful a surgeon as the late Mr. Abernethy ; 
but I wish to condemn, and that most strongly, 
the rough system adopted by many practi- 

















so 


| tioners, as if rough, — behaviour or manners 
| constituted abilitv.—My \ 


ote Book: = or the 


Suy- 
ings and Doings of a Loudon Physicvan. 





Housetvite’ s Department. 


For Cough or Hoarseness. 

Take five cents’ worth of gum-Arabic, put it inte a pint 
of water, set it on the fire to dissolve, and let it simmer 
about ten minutes; add to itas much pure loaf-sugar os 
you like. If the cold is acute, drink a8 you please; but 
take, every ten or fifteen minutes, two teaspoonsful or 
more, a8 the disease may require. 





Meat Pie. 

As many potatoes washed and sliced as will fill a pie- 
dish, a little salt and pepper, a sprinkling of finely -chop- 
ped onions, a teacupful of cream (or good milk), a bit of 
butter the size of a walnut, cover with a meat pie-crust, 
and bake till the potatoes are thoroughly done. If crust 
is not approved, it is gool without 


German Puffs. 

A quarter of a pound of almonds beaten very fine ina 
mortar with rose-water, «ix eggs well beaten, leaving out 
two of the whites, two spoonsful of flour, two ounces of 
butter, a little nutmeg. and six ounces of sugar, all well 
mixed with a pint of cream, baked in buttered patty 
pans, and served up with wine sauce. 


Very nice Tart. 

Boil apples as you would for puffs; and boil, also, an 
equal quantity of pumpkin, and mash them weil together 
Add a few currants, and sugar and nutmeg to 
Bake with a light crust top and bottom. The pumpkin 
must be strained as dry as possible 


taste 


To cleanse vecanters. 

Roll up in small pieces some whited brown or biotting- 
paper, wet and soak them, and put them int 
with a littl lukewartn water 


the vessel 
rhake them well for a few 
minutes, then rinse them with clean water till they are 
quite bright 


| Shrewsbury Cakes. 


Take a quarter of a pound of butter well worked, mix 
it with a pound of brown sugar, one egg well beaten, and 
as much flour a it will take to make it stiff, Boil it; 
then cut it with a tin mould, and bake the caket in « 


slow oven 


Gingerbread. 


Que pound of flour, one pound of molasses, a quarter 





of a po of sugar, a quarter of a pound of batter, and 
half an ounce of ginger Mix them well, drop on well 
buttered tins, and bake in a quick oven 





To cleanse Phials, etc. 
or, if they have had medicine 
. soak in cold water, then heat 
Whew & 


Clean as above directed 
in them. put to a few nels 
the water gradually til it aimost beaie id, warh 
them in scapeuds, then In clenn water 


Stains on Furniture. 


T.. take white «telus from varnished furniture. proiaced 


vy borning fluid, cologne of 
sifted wood ashes to a consi-tency thick as cream, and 
rub the epete, and they will divappear 


epirit«. mix lamp ol) and fine 





For Stomach Ache and Dysentery 

If net of too long continuance, « wine-gias of super 
cartomate «ela every half bour, wet ) exceed on time, 
wil cure 


Ink-Spote from Mahogany 
Touch with of] of vitriol for a meanent of eo, tlil gone 


then wash of with warm water 





To cure the Poison of Ivy 

Chew freely and swallow linmited!y the leaves of green 
twigs of the white pine 

ting of a Bee or Wasp 


Apply at omee etromg potash water, if obtainatie cle 


ealerat ce water 
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daring horsemanship. Jean Gerrard fancied that |“ First. of all, a man that really loves a wo- 
Flora endeavored to draw him aside from the rest 
of the hunt, but with jealous ill-temper, he avoid- | 
ed a tete-a-tete, until late in the afternoon on 
their way homeward, he found himself in a lane, 


“Don’t take my word for what I tell you, just | 
ask Flora, she will receive you as her friend, as 
our friend ; tell her just what I have said, and if 
she does not confirm and repeat what [have told 


man, thinks of her happiness more than he cares 
about his own; he remonstrates with her, when 
he thinks she is doing wrong, or acting foolishly ; 


When a friend of ours, #h 
bor, he lived on a farm in He ’ ‘ 
which was troubled by a deg named Wet 
his sheep, hoowing, perbape 
oppored to capital punteh ny 
means to prevent it Loan Break tne 
cola, if sou will give me leave Then 
said the honest farmer. and we wi) let 
story in his own works © There was a ron 
said Agricola, ‘‘as notorious fer butting 
sheep-stealing. aud who stocd tn as inueh beet of torah 
sussion as the dog. I shut Wolf up tm Cie bern with this 
old fellow, and the consequence was th ever looked 








{Written for The Flag of our Union.]} 


BEREAVED. 


that be was 





you, why then you shall fire at me as long as 
‘ I hope, however, that that excellent 


he watches over her, as a miser watches over his 





ut, an 
with Flora alone at his side. hoarded gold; he is always srying to do some- , you like. 
sense for which you are so generally admired, 
will lead vou to the conclusion that your happi- 


ness will be best consulted by your continuing to 


Flora’s rel lips pouted a little, a flush of pale 
pink added to the beauty of her fair complexion, 
her golden hair was a little rutHed by the wind, 
and her bright forehead drooped upon her arched 
eyebrows as she said: ‘Captain Gerrard, you 


BY EDWIN §. LISCOMB thing to please her, and if he fancies that his at- 
tentions are troublesome or unwelcome, he keeps 


out of her way.” 





December's dresr and chilling blast 
Sweeps sadly o'er the little mound, 


be Flora’s friend.” 
Where, mid the snow, thy form is cast— 


Flora smiled wickedly as she replied, ‘* Lor, 


| 


= oe 
j Somehow or other the estate kept growing 


K. 












The flowers were springing in the vale, 
The summer wind was sighing low. 
When death drew nigh, and then the wail— 


| 
| 
Is cast upon the frozen ground. | 
The wail of anguish spoke thy woe. | 


Thy spark of joy, thy earthly boon 
Lies mouldering now beneath the sod : 
Why Phould that tiny form so soon— 
So soon have pressed the frozen clod? 


Ere scarce its gentle accents formed 
Sweet words to bless thy throbbing heart, | 
Death woke thy fears, and thou wast warned— 

Was warned that bliss from thee must part. 
| 
| 
| 





COURAGE. 
The brave man is not he who feels no fear, 
For that were stupid and irrational ; 
But he, whose noble soul its fear subdues, 
And bravely dares the danger nature shrinks from. 
As for your youth, whom blood and blows delight, 
Away with them !—there is not in their crew 
One valiant spirit. Joanna BAMLLIB. = 4 


A PICTURE 
And there the fisherman his sail unfurled, 
therd drove his kids to steep Ben Ghoil ; 
Before the hut the dame her spindle turned, 
Courting the sunbeam as she plied her toil; 
For, wake where’er he may, man wakes to care =: toil. 
corr. = + 
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GOLDEN HILL, | 
A STAFFORDSHIRE STORY. 


BY LIEUT. T. SMITH REED. | 

Anovt half a century ago there was a famous ~ 
battle fought in Belgium, and a great many good 
soldiers were killed there, and although it is al- 
most forgotten now, and there remains little of ' 
the victory but the name of the thing, it was 
thought much of in those times ; wise men said 
that it had settled Europe, had driven Bonaparte 
and all his family out of France forever, and had 
firmly fixed the Bourbons on the French throne. 
We do not see many remains of all these fine 
effects now-a-days ; but the memory of the battle 
may serve as an introduction to a little story 
about one of the soldiers who fought then. 

Jean Gerrard, a captain in H. M. 12th, or as it 
was disrespectfully called, in. the serviee—the 
dirty dozinth—had gut himself right in the way ' 
ot a Polish lancer, Who put his lance through | 
Jean’s body, just as a boy would puta pin through | 
a fly. Jean, who had served in the “die-hard,” | 
would not readily give up the ghost; he was | 
tumbled over by the lancers as they rod: forward, | 
and he was tumbled over by them again, as fol- | 
lowed by the English heayy dragoons, they rode | 
back again. But Jean held fast to his life, and | 
some six months after the battle, was in full.en- | 


smaller and smal@r, as it grew older. Jean’s 
grandfather had given a great dinner to George” 
IL. and a great slice of the best land about Ger- 
rard Cross, somehow or other, was used for the 
dinner. Jean’s father, among roystering gentle- 
men,experimenting adventurers, and unsuccessful 
attempts to find a coal mine, used up another 
great piece of the family estate, so that there re- 
mained for Jean Gerrard very little besides the 
old house, a couple of hundred acres of black- 
looking, stony land, and the abandoned shafts of 
an unproductive coal mine. Jean, however, was 
received and welcomed as quite a hero by the 
landed gentry in the neighborhood, and was an 
especial favorite with Sir Edward Melburn, of 
Melburn Grange, who one tine morning in Octo- 
ber rode under the windows of Gerrard Cross, 
and hailed the half-pay officer. 

“Come along, Jean, the hounds throw off at 
10 at Copley Corner; we drag the scrub—sure 
of a tind—lovely morning! Come along!” 

“My mare’s lame, Sir Edward,” Jean Ger- 
rard answered, as he stood at an open window. 

“Why did you not send word? —Here’s Davis, 
however, with Trumpeter, jump on. Davis, let 
Captain Gerrard have Trumpeter, you can go 
back and bring out Squirt or one of the others. 
Come, get into your scarlet and come along.” 

Jean Gerrard put his head outside the window 
frame, and as he did so he changed color at 
perceiving a young lady on horseback, in conver- 
sation with a handsome young man, who was 
very impassioned in his manner. Sir Edward 
Melburn noticed Jean Gerrard’s disturbed look, 
and unaware that the lord and the captain knew 
each other, attributed them to a touchy dislike of 
new acquaintance, as he knew Jean was rather 
haughty in that matter, so he said, carelessly : 

“It’s only Lord Stanmore and Flora.” ~ 

Sir Rdward Melburn thought that this piece of 
information ought to be quite satisfactory to Jean 
Gerrard, who, however, was not of the same 
opinion, and the baronet added ; 

* Flora is to marry him. Come along!” 
Gentlemen don’t swear now—they sometimes 
swore pretty roundly, when “ our men were in 
Flanders,” forty years ago, and Jean Gerrard 
had not left off Lis habit of swearing, 


_ when he 
put off his uniform. 


He rapped out a round 
oath us he mounted Trumpeter, aud said, half 
aloud: “Ha, ha, my Lord Stanmore, we shall 
have a gallop to-day !"” 

“Come, Gerrard, we're late,” Sir Edward 
called out, as he turned half round in his saddle, 
and looked back. 

Sir Edward did not for an instant suppose that 
a half-pay captain, even with a Waterloo medal 
on his breast, would be in love with Flora, and if 
he had thought that Jean Gerrard could be 
atticted with such insanity, he would have re. 
garded him with the pity one bestows upon a 
harmless lunatic. 

There was hard riding that day. The two 
young men, although scarcely civil to each other, 


rode together in competitive emulation, aware 





that Flora Melburn was the spectator of their 


treated me unkindly to-day.” | 

Jean Gerrard’s heart bounded, and with one 
great throb every sentiment of jealous anger was | 
displaced by gratified and grateful affection for | 
the contiding tone of the woman he loved. He 
desired to hear those kindly-spoken words again 
drop softly from those red, restless lips, that 
quivered a little in unison with the tear that | 
trembled but did not fall, and Flora repeated : 

“ You treated me unkindly to-day.” 

“Tt was unintentionally, then, and unknow- | 
ingly. Tell me how?” 

“ You should not have left me so much alone 
with Lord Stanmore.” 

Jean Gerrard’s heart gave two or three big 
bumps that threatened the button-holes of his | 
waistcoat. The words rang in his ears, the tone 
thrilled to his marrow, and the look that flashed 
under the long lashes of Flora’s dark blue eyes, 
disturbed his equanimity and philosophy more 
than they had been atfected by the French bat- 
teries, or the lancers’ charge at Waterloo. But 
Jean, although a young man, was an old soldier, 
and he had not the most remote idea of surren- 
dering himself, body and soul, to a woman, or 
admitting the enemy into the citadel of his heart, 
at the first summons. In fact he suspected 
treachery, or at least an ambuscade. He knew 
his exact position in society ; he was fully aware 
of the great littlenesses that separated him from 
the heiress of the rich baronet, whose estates 
spread far and wide over the hills and valleys, 
and embraced coal and iron mines in their wealth, 
and he had very cautiously determined that he 
wouldn’t risk an action with the beautiful and 
wealthy young lady, until he was pretty certain 
of success. Sosaying to himself, “ We'll throw 
out our skirmishers before we advance in line,” 

he replied to Miss Flora : 

“ Really, and was I not right in declining to 
play gooseberry to you?” 

“ What do you mean by gooseberry ?” 

“Monsieur de Trop! Mr. Onetoomany !” 

“ Captain Gerrard, are you not my friend ?” 

“Yes, very much your friend, Flora; but you 
know Lord 8 is your 1 lover.” 

“No, Jean Gerrard, there you are misinformed. 
I have not accepted him. But what can I do? 
Advise me.” 

Jean winced. Those large blue eyes, shining 
like violets wet with morning dew, made the old 
lance wound twinge again—they looked right in- 
to his heart—and as he could not think what to 
say, he whistled, and tickled Trumpeter’s ears 
with the lash of his hunting whip. Flora rode 








clot hand upee! be ~~ ywards him, and laid 


guapowder, and if you put the match to me, I “O, ihe 7d i 


shall go off with a bang. Don’t touch me!” 

Flora’s red lips parted with a smile, and the 
two friends rode on in silence, which Jean Ger- 
rard was the first to break. He said: 

“ Lord Stanmore swears he’ll shoot any fellow 
that makes love to you.” 

“ Does he, though ?” 

“Yes, he does. He showed me his pistols the 
other day, and explained exactly how he intended 
to use them.” 

“That was very kind of him,” said Flora, 
smiling and flashing her eye. 

“There's a good many fellows that would not 
mind being shot, if they were sure of going to 
heaven afterwards, Flora.” 

Flora’s émile left her lip, and Jean Gerrard 
continued : 

“People say ‘A dark man is a jewel in a fuir 
woman’s eye. Don’t you like Stanmore, he’s 
very dark !” 

Flora 





red with a p ptory “no!” and 
she looked at the sunburnt face of Jean Gerrard 
with a glance that said, “ You are the darkest 
man I ever knew,” as plainly as if she had spoken 
the words. 

“Why don’t you send him about his 
business ?” 

“I have refused him seven times, Jean 
Gerrard.” 

“ And you mean to have him at last?” 

“ Advise me, Jean Gerrard. My father wishes 
it, and although he will not control me, he en- 
deavors to persuade me. He has taken a great 
interestin the match, which seems very desirable 
to everybody except poor Flora Melburn.” 

Jean Gerrard was bothered. He had finished 
his education under the row Duke, who always 
prepared for a retreat before he made an advance, 
and Jean, who looked upon love much in the 
same way as Wellington watched Massena, knew 
that he had no lines of Torres Vedras to retire 
to if he should propose to Flora and be refused. 

“There are lots of fellows in love with you,” 
said Jean. 

“Are there? Who are they ?” 

* There's Charley Pritchard.” 

“Don’t like him weil enough, Jean.” 

“ Fred Hardinge.” 

“ Wont do, Jean.” 

“Jack Airy.” 

“No. Is there nobody else, Jean?” 

Jean gazed straight between ‘Trumpeter’s ears, 
and rode on in silence for half a minute. Then 
pulling Trumpeter across, so as to bring Flora’s 
horse to @ standstill, he looked full into the anx- 
ious eve of the beautiful girl, and suid abruptly : 

“Who's that fellow that you aro always 
laughing at, because, as you say, his face is all 
snutf and butter +” | 

Flora’s tace suffused, and then turned v 
pale. Jean Gerrard rode on again, and said : 

* A man who loves a woman, does not like to 
be laughed at, and ridiculed by her, Flora.” 

“ How is a woman to know that a man loves 
her, if he does not teil her?” Flora inquired. | 

* By ever eo many ways, ever so many things.” | 

“Tell me some of them.” . 


ery 


i 


| snuff and barter?” 


| 1 would hot tell this to Goldie, because I want to 


Jean, why that’s just what you do.” At this part of the dialogue, Major Goldie 


“Me! O, I'm oid snuff and butter, you 
know.” | 

“ Forgive me for that, Jean?” 

“On one condition.” 

What is it?” 

“Tell me, honestly, can you ever love old 


Flora did not speak, but somehow or other 
Jean Gerrard's arm got round her waist, and— 
No, I'll not tell what happened, something must 
be left to the reader’s imagination. 

“And now, Flora, you must speak to your 
father,” said Jean. 

“Me! That's excellent.” 

“ Of course, if we are to help each other up 
the rough hill of 4ife, the sooner we begin the 
better.” 

“ Well, you must speak to papa.” 

“No, you, Flora.” 

“No, no, you, Jean!” 

“No, no, I shall have to settle with the lord ; 
you must salk to the baronet.” 

“ My dear Jean, I dare not tell my father, so 
that’s a fact.” 

“Well, Flora, if Iam to tell him you must 
take care that all the doors and windows are left 
open, for he will certainly pitch me out of one of 
them, and I would rather not be forced through 
the glass or the pannels.” 

The tete-a-tete was abruptly terminated by the 
appearance of Sir Edward Melburn and Lord 


| 


came down from the house and said, pompously : 
“ Really, Captain Gerrard, this is a very irreg- 
ular proceeding, you must be aware that in these 


| affairs, the principals should have no personal 


communication.” 

“ Such an affair as the present, major,” replied 
Jeau Gerrard, “is unusual, and you shall excuse 
me, if I arrange it according to my own notions. 


Good evening !” 

The next morning early, Jean Gerrard was in 
Sir Edward Melburn’s library. 

“ What is it now, Jean ?” said Sir Edward. 

Jean was restless, tidgetty and undecided as to 
what he should say. 

“] want to speak to you, Sir Edward.” 

“ Speak ? well, speak.” 

“TL have something particular to say to you, 
Sir Edward.” 

“ Say it now.” 

“ It must be said, and the sooner it is said the 
better. Sir Edward—I—” And Jean blurted 
out, “I love your daughter!” 

Sir Edward Melburn whistled. 

“ And, Sir Edward, Flora loves me.” 

“The deuce she does !’”” 

Jean could not mistake—Jean saw that the 
old gentleman was in a towering passion ; but 
Jean had expected a much more violent out- 
break, and he continued : 

“ And so, Sir Edward, I have come to ask 
your consent to our marriage.” 














Stanmore, and the lovers separated. That eve- 
ning, as Jean Gerrard was pacing backward and 
forward in the old hall at Gerrard Cross, his 
servant announced Major Goldie. 

This gentleman, an officer exceedingly well 
made up, and attached to the cavalry department 
at Stafford, in consequence of the unusual mag- 
nitude to which his breast was padded, was called 
the “ pewter pigeon.” 

“Ma deere fellar,” the major commenced, 
“this is a deuced unpleasant affair, aw! The 
fact is, Lord Stanmore is deucedly annoyed at 
your attentions to Miss Melburn, aw !” 

Jean Gerrard was not so impressed by the ma- 
jor’s importance as the major desired, and replied 
carelessly: ‘ Is he, indeed ?” 

“ Yaas, and of coorse you know, as his lord- 
ship is the young lady’s accepted lover, it is 
highly improper that you should pay her partic- 
ular attention.” ~ ire 

“But supposing, ¥,,0r,” said Jean, with a 
good-natured laugh, posing his lordship is 
a discarded lover, what, , -n?” 

“ Really, aw, § 
pose ay 

“It ig 


bu 






really I cannot, sup- 








; \* Sgether contrary to 

usage. I act for my principal, and will receive 

any explanation.” > 

“Faith, major, you’l) get no explanation from 

me.” 2 

“And you will persist in your attentions to 
Miss Melburn ?” 

“Most assuredly. There, now, don’t be in a 
hurry, don’t let us make a mull of the affair. 
Don’t call me out, because I sha’n’t go.” 

“ Really, aw,” gasped the major, almost petri- 
fied with astonishment, “really, this is most 
extraordinary.” 

Jean Gerrard laughed gaily, and the major 
looked angry as he said : 

“T hope, Captain Gerrard, you are not laugh- 
ing at me.” 

“ Not at all, mydear fellow, not atall, I assure 
you. There, I sée Stanmore himself; excuse 
me for five minutes, I'll be back directly.” 

Jean Gerrard bounded out at the French win- 
dow that opened on to the lawn, and ran down 
to the bottom of the avenue, where Lord Stan- 
more was impatiently waiting the return of his 
messenger. 

“ Goldie has just been with me, Stanmore, and 
I thought it better thatyou and I should talk the 
matter over by ourselves, as I have a high opin- 
ion of your judgment, and am sure that you 
would not unnecesearily make Miss Melburn a 
subject for the scandal of all the country.” 

“ Certainly, I would not, sir.” 

“Well, then, I'll tell you a secret that is known 
only to Flora und myself. We are going to be 
married.” 

“ Impossible, sir!” 

“ Nevertheless, quite true. You know there ia 
no accounting for a woman's taste, and it is a 
fact that if you should be in the church, and your 
wedding ring half upon Flora’s finger, if I 
should whistle to her, she would come to me. 
Now just fascy what a pretty life you would lead 
with that woman for your wife. Think over the 
matter seriously, and with that excellent common 
sense for which you are well-known. Flora likes 
you very much asa friend, so do 1; and when 
we are married, we shall be delighted to see you 
at all times.” 

“ Captain Gerrard, I am accepted by Sir Ed- 
| ward Melburn as his son-in-law.” 
| “My dear Lord Stwamore, I am accepted by 
| Miss Melburn as her husband. There is no use 
in the world fur us to quarrel about ber. If you 
| shoot me, she cannot marry you afterwards, be- 

cause | am really her husband.” 

* Whats, married !”” 

“ No, no, but we are engaged as man and wife, 
as far as man’s and woman's truth can bind us. 





make a friend of you. Everything has been fair 
and above board. Flora told me everything this 
morning, and I as aman of honor, tell you, con- 
fidiug in your honor. If we should fight about 
the matter, we should certainly be laughed at, and 
I—whatever you may think I don't know—I 
hate to be laughed at.”’ 

“Is is not pi yy 
little testuly. 


Lord S 





replied, a 





| burn Grange. A few days afterward Sir Edward 
| Melburn met Jean, and said: 


| the spot where the old mansion of Gerrard Cross 


“Ugh, andif I don’t give my consent you in- 
tend to marry without it, perhaps ?”” 

“No, sir, it is abad beginning to a husband's 
happiness, if her wife’s first step is made in op- 
position to her futher.” 

“Hang your aphorisms, sir! Now, Captain 
Gerrard, you expect Flora will bring you a 
fortune ?”’ 

“T did not think much about it ; but I suppose 
she will.” 

“ Captain Gerrard, you know that I have had 
a very high opinion of you ; if I had not thought 
very much of your honor, I should not have per- 
mitted you to say half what you have said upon 
this subject. But, Jean Gerrard, I will not con- 
sent that you shall marry Flora.” 

“Very well, sir. Flora will not consent to 
marry any one else.” 

“ That's all very fine. You both are excellent 
calculators, no doubt; but you are like young 
bears—all your troubles are before you.” 

“Sir Edward, they are so far ahead that we 
never shall overtake them.” 

“A véry tine resolution, Captain Gerrard. 
Meanwhik, as therg is not much more for you and 
Lto say upon this Su pisinene Hr% peed aa 
pose you leave me to talk the matter over with 
Flora?” 

That morning Jean received a short note from 
Flora, telling him she was locked into a suite of 
rooms, ing of bedroom, sitting and 
library, and that the servants had most absolute 
orders to prevent his on the premises of 
Melburn Grange. 

Every one who has witnessed a fire in a remote 
country district, at a distance from every large 
town, will know that the devastating element is 
seldom arrested under such circumstances as long 
as there remains anything that can be consumed, 
and the reader will not be surprised that when a 
fire broke out at Gerrard Cross, the thatched 
roofs, wooden barns, sheds, pig-sties, corn-stacks, 
and hay-ricks, were consumed with the old man- 
sion of the Gerrards. 

Jean Gerrard’s p ises were uni 1. He 











looked at the ruins of his lost property as at the 
destruction of his last chance of obtaining Sir 
Edward Melburn’s consent to his union with 
Flora, and when one of the many persons from 
the neighboring village and mining district who 
had been attracted to the scene, congratulated 
Jean upon his good fortune, he grimiy thanked 
the facetious gentleman for his ill-timed pleasant- 
ry. But when the visitor, a well-known and &x- 
perienced iron master, persisted in his opinion 
that the Gerrard Cross would make Jean Ger- 
rard one of the richest men in the country, Jean 
not only listened to him, but accompanied 
him to examine the ashes of a stone wall that 
had been burnt. No great surprise had been ex- 
pressed when the stone wall caught fire, because 
the people about knew that it had been built of 
a sort of bituminous shale that had encouraged 
the unfortunate mining adventure of Jean's fath- 
er, but were not sufficiently ignitable for sale. 
But the astonishment was great when the residue 
of the wall was declared to consist of nearly 

pure iron, and every one wendered that a mere 

accident should have discovered a metallic sub- 

stance so mingled with intl bie matter, that, 

without additional fuel, it would fuse itself by 

the action of fire. The people immediately 

named the place Golden Hill—and a golden hill 

it proved to Jean Gerrard. The mere mention of 

the name unlocked the door of Flora’s prison, | 
and Jean and Flora met under the trees in Mel- 





| 
“ Have you given up your pretensions to my 
daughter, Captain Gerrard 1” | 
| 

| 


“No sir!” 








“Look here, Jean Gerrard! I have heard of 
your meeting under the trees, and I have heard 
of your good iortune, so give me your hand! 
Now ride over to the Grange to dinner, and settle | 
with Flera about the wedding day.” | 
If the reader should travel in Staffordshire, | 
and should visit Golden Hill, he will see there on 


once stood, steam engines, furnaces, and all the 
varied apparatus of extensive iron works; and 
if he should receive an invitation to Melburn 
Grange, Captain Gerrard, now an old man, will 
ive Lim a reception to his happy home circle. 
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a sheep in the face again, The ram broke every bower tm 
is y. literally. Wonderfully uplifted was Che cram 
aforesaid, his insoleuce became intolerable he wos sure 


to pitch into whomsoever went nigh him. ° 1 i) fx lua, 
said 1; and eo l did. 1] rigged an tron crowbar out ofa 
hole in the barn, point foremust, ant hung an oid baton 
the end of it. You can t always tell when vou see a bat, 
whether there is a head in itor not, bow, then, shoulda 
ram! Artes wnade at it full burt. and betng @ goed toarke 
man from long practice, the bar broke in between his 


horns, and came out under his tail This little atuomi- 
tion effectually cured him of butting” 





A HOODISH GEM 
The “ Brewers" should to © Malta” go, 
The ** Boobies © all to © Scilly 
The * Quakers" to the © Friendly Isles,’ 
The * Furriers" to "Chil 
The little snarling, caroling © babes,” 
hat break our nightly rest. 
Bhould be packed off to -* Baby -lon,” 
To * Lap-land,” or to © Brest * 
From “* Spit "'-head. © Cooks” goo er to “* Greece; 
And while the * Mier waits 
s to the ** Guinea coast, 
* Spendthrifte " are ba the “ Straits.” 
* Spinsters ’ should to the * Needles” go, 
* Wine-bibbers " to“ Burgundy,” 
* Gourmands " should lunch at © Sandwich Isles,’ 
* Wags at the * Bay of * Fun’ -dy 
** Bachelors" flee to the © Unit 
** Maids" to the ** Isle of Me 
Let ** Gardeners * go to © Botany ” Bay, 
And *' Shoe-blacks "to © Japan.” 
Thus ewigrate—and mis-placed men 
Will then no longer vex us; 
And ail who aint provided for, 
Had better go to“ Texas.’ 





States,’’ 





Judge Barber, of Indiana, was one of the men who 
never let an opportunity slip of acquiring Gretel Informa. 
tion. He could never be satisted wilh general statements, 
although it was noticed by his acquaintances that his 
fund of useful information bad not, during a somewhat 
long life, remarkably increased. At one tine the ln lan, 
George Copley, was lecturing in his place of resideurce 
upon the * Habits and Chara ter of the Aborgines aud 
the judge, of course, was present, listening with marked 
attention for such * facts as wight be gleaned. When 
the speaker had closed, he arose, aud said 

| wish to ask the gentleman oue question. Which de 
you consider the most savage—the Austile ludians, or 
those that go a-/vot ’” 

The judge had associated horses, or Ausses, as he called 
them, with the word fe, and easily made the blunder 

Vid General Johnson another association He was 
showing bis garden to Colonel Scott, who remarked 

* Why, general, you must be foud of horticulture” 

0, yes,” he replied ; 1 was always great for homes!" 





LAY OF THR DESERTED 
* An unfortunate husband,” residing out West, having 
been deprived of the society of his charming wife, who 
had lett for parts unknown, thus gives vent to lie feel 
jugs, through the medium of a public aivertisemeut 


My wife has left my bed and board, 
For a few daye—few days; 

Bhe eloped from here of her own accord, 
While I was away from howe, 





T warn the world that no amount, 
Now-a-days—now-a-days, 

Will I pay on the jade’s account, 
For howe she ‘li never come 


George W., a graduate of one of our Northern uuiversi- 
ties, was a student at law in his uative village [lis father 
was rich, and could buy him anything. Elis feliow-stu- 
dents, discovering no taleut in bis head, shovk his Lap. 
kin, and found only a sameness there. All were reading 
Blackstone, and every day, for nearly @ week, the boys 
put George's back to where it was the day betore. 
‘Tired of this, as he did not seem to mind it, they asked 
him how he liked Biackstoue. “U, pretty weil,” said he, 
* only there is @ iittie too much ralieness.”’ 

A correspondent of the Post writes" [am requested 
i ee the elub-boat, of which you 

0 4s requiring such nice bulancing in the preserv- | 
ing of its equilibrium, was,ou the day of ite trual trip 
untortunately capsized, through culpable neglect on the 
part of one of its rowers, in uot picking his starbourd 
teeth, as he was required. before taking tus position to the 
boat—a misdemeanor puuishatde with « inelaneholy duck- 
jog, and not likely again to occur.” 


/ 


‘There's where the boys fit fur college,’ said the 
me, pre- 
rary Maeda Partington, pointing to tue school im Bed 
** Did they?" said the old lady, with animation, “and 
ihe 7 coliege before tuvy went, they don't fight 
* Yes,’ said he, smiling and favoring the com eit, © 
the fight was with the beads, and net with the hands a 
“Ab, butted! —did they /”’ 


Grocer—Well, Augustus, you have been an a utie 
now these three mouths, and have seen the areal = 
partments in our line of business ; I wish now to give you 
#® Chuice of occupation. 

Appreniice—1 vnankee, sir. 

t —W . i 
Pi eg had ell, pow, what part of the business 

Gus—(with a sharpness beyoad his —Sbutti 
sir.—Gus is one 0 the © aat. “are _— 


do you 


Whieh ts Josh ?’—* What's thata pitter on?” said a 
countryman, in our hearing the other day i & prumt- 
store, to the proprietor, who was turning over some en- 
gravings. 

~ Tuwt sir,” said the dealer, ‘ 
the sun to stand still.’ elise ait es 

& ‘ Well, which is Josh, and whieh is his son.” 


Legai Intelligence.—Some barristers have } . 
ing their briefs—and, still move woodertul, fuel Soea alas! 
Luere is po precedent for this, we believe, in any of the 
jaw books, and certainly, it l* the fleet instance that we 
ever knew of the practice of the law being equal ta ite 
woble profession. May such practice sovu wake ever 
lawyer perfect! — Punch 4 


_ An Bnglish wag, in defining an alderman, said he wase 
citizen into whose Mediterranean mouth go re 
perpetually flows: sithough nour came out. A tooth is 
the only wise thing in his head, and he has betuing par- 
ticularly good about him but his digestion 








A quizzical editor in Arkansas, who rejoices tn the 
rather quiguical pame of Harry ilurry, nays that truth 


is generally siow im ite progress Vrotwoiy it 
such @ Murry as be. aie ~— 


Mem fer Dry (Goods Dealers —The wan whe made 
uapkine out af the late financial ( rast, has gone Mole the 
tusber business, wanuiscturing wooden tooth pi ke 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE 
Png Coon serene cnn dn Bite 
has become a “ househoid or bee Seta cone 


nia, gladdening the fireside of the rich aud poor lo town 
and country, all over the wide eatent of the | ated 





Known weekly paper, 








Dtates 
debate American hewe, 
Sa It we just such » paper ae any fith 
frieud would introduce into the family etre ." 

SH It & printed on the finest satin curly 


brother or 


od paper, 
CP It ie of the mammoth aie yet ox) - 
Cewente in ite wight superroy as yaar eta 

CH It is devoted to news, talex perms, stories of the 
seu. discoveries, miscellany. wit and hummer 

a It te carefully edited by Mo M Malic u. whe base 
nineteen jeare of editoriai Ci perience in Horton 

CF it comtaims im ite large. wel!) flied and deepiy- 
are pages Bot one Vulgar word oF line vie 


Ite colamas are free from, you 





we bappy 
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